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CLOSING MEETING OF THE 
BOSTON MINISTERS 


At the closing meeting for the season 
of the Boston Ministers, held at Univer- 
salist Headquarters April 80, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe gave his valedictory as presi- 
dent and Rey. Leslie Nichols assumed of- 
fice to succeed him. Rev. Fred H. Miller 
was elected vice-president and Kev. 
Harold JI. Merrill secretary-treasurer. 
The nominating committee was Messrs. 
Raspe, Hadley and Huntley. 

Dr. Lowe said that the great benefit of 
the meetings lay in the fellowship. The 
addresses and services were important, 
but the underlying spirit of unity in the 
midst of intellectual difference was the 
great achievement of the meetings. 

Rev. Harold I. Merrill reported on the 
pilgrimage to Abington, where lay folk 
carry on services. Dr. Flint M. Bissell 
made an unusually fine address, he said. 
“Only sixty-seven were there and that at- 
tendance stood in contrast to the spirit 
of the Abington folks, who last year 
chartered a bus and went fifty strong to a 
pilgrimage service.”’ Rev. Wm. Boicourt, 
pastor of the Federated Church in Shirley, 
reported a fine sermon by Dr. Henry R. 
Rose and an attendance of ninety-seven. 
Many came from Worcester, South Acton, 
and Marlboro. 

In taking the chair, Mr. Nichols paid 
a high tribute to Dr. Lowe, saying, ‘‘He is 
a man whom we all love and whose fine 
work we recognize.” 

Dr. Hugh Vernon White reviewed 
“Christian Missions and a New World 
Culture,” by Archibald G. Baker—a work 
reviewed editorially in this issue. 

In beginning Dr. White referred to the 
two outstanding works on missions in re- 
cent years, the report of the Jerusalem 
Conference and “Rethinking Missions.” 
“The first was largely theological,’ he 
said. “It shows us that those who gath- 
ered at Jerusalem were mainly teachers. 
Their document has the virtues and limi- 
tations of theology. It suffers under the 
disadvantage that we today are not think- 
ing in theological terms, but in scientific 
and practical terms, and especially in 
terms of service. 

“Much of the discussion of ‘Rethinking 
Missions’ is beside the point. In those 
hotly debated chapters, the first four, Dr. 
Hocking was not writing theology but try- 
ing to appraise the missionary movement 
from the standpoint of a philosopher. 
Now comes a treatment of the subject not 
philosophical, not theological, not ad- 
ministrative, but scientific. 

“Professor Baker said of ‘Rethinking 
Missions,’ ‘that book has lifted the sub- 
ject up where it can be studied scientifi- 
cally.” He now has done it. A lot of people 
will be put out by the book. I can hear 
them say, ‘There is no gospel in the book. 
No Christ is held up.’ .That was not the 
object. It was written for people who 
have the drive, and was intended to give 
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them a scientific study of the processes 
involved. In every reference I shall make 
to this great work I hope to say: ‘It is not 
the gospel. {[t is not a propaganda docu- 
ment. it is an attempt to get people to 
think critically of their own work.’ 

“When I read what Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison said of this book I thought it 
excessive praise, colored by a desire to ad- 
vertise: ‘I hail Professor Baker’s book as 
the most important interpretation of 
Christian Missions that has appeared since 
the modern missionary enterprise was 
launched a little more than a hundred years 
ago.’ When I finished the book I felt that 
Dr. Morrison was justified in making the 
statement. 

“Dr. Baker tells us what a culture is, 
how it is made, how it affects an individual 
personality. Wise missionaries always 
have done what Dr. Baker describes, 
whether they have realized that they were 
doing it or not. They have taken account 
of the relationship between the individuals 
with whom they were dealing and the cul- 
ture in which they were immersed. 

“The author studies in detail two broad 
processes—the disintegration and the re- 
integration of culture. In Mohamme- 
dan countries there is great resistance to 
disintegrating influences. In Japan, new 
forms come rapidly. There is great op- 
portunity now in China because of the 
rapid break up.” 

Dr. White then showed how ideas of 
one culture penetrate another, and how 
little things often block the way. No 
missionary in India puts in the reference 
to killing the fatted calf. No missionary 
in China would quote the words of Jesus, 
“Let the dead bury their dead,” for it 
would outrage every deep feeling of filial 
love. 

Dr. White touched on some of the most 
profound problems of sociclogy, morals 
and faith, and the men gave him a hearty 
cheer when he finished. 


* * 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The eighty-third annual meeting of the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union will be 
held on Wednesday, May 16, at the First 
Universalist Church, Cambridge. 

The business meeting, open to all, will 
start at 5.15. The annual reports of the 
secretary and treasurer will be given and 
election of officers will be held. 

Supper will be served at 6.30 and the 
tickets will be fifty cents. If supper reser- 
vations are desired, kindly notify your di- 
rector or the secretary, Dora J. Brown, by 
Monday the 14th. 

The evening program will be at 7.45. 
The worship service will be arranged by 
Mrs. Nellie E. Friend. The speaker will 
be Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of 
The Christian Leader. He will speak on 
“What Shall the Liberal Church Teach 
about Prayer?” 

All interested are invited to attend. 
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revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 
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A Missionary 


R. MORRISON of The Christian Century thinks 
that “Christian Missions and a New World 
Culture,” by Professor Baker of the University 

of Chicago, will mark the end or the beginning of the 
end of a controversy “‘that has become sterile.’”’ He 
is an optimist. It will start a missionary row that 
will echo around the world. The book will be of- 
ficially condemned, rejected, discarded, and then all 
of its fundamentals will be taken as a matter of course 
by people who think that they have put the ambitious 
young professor in his proper place. 

What the book purports to do is to study not 
what ought to take place but what actually takes 
place “‘when one religion and culture plays upon 
another.”’ It is a study of what is actually happening 
in the mission field, whether the missionary is con- 
scious of it or unconscious. It is a description in 
scholarly language of the applied common sense of 
successful missionaries. 

But the book is just as important for a man who 
has nothing to do with a mission field, because it deals 
with the factors which determine human welfare. It 
points out the forces in nature beyond our control, 
and considers our relation to them, and the forces that 
we can harness for good; it considers our biological 
inheritance and what we can do with it; contemporary 
mass movements and our relation to them as victims, 
martyrs, cooperators or leaders; the development 
of personality and what happens when people of like 
purpose band themselves together; the influence of 
our ideas upon us and the moulding of life by the values 
that we accept. The author tries to show us which 
things operate upon us impersonally and which per- 
sonally, for, as he puts it, “‘a comprehension of the dif- 
fering degrees in which these determiners are suscep- 
tible to human control saves one from wasted effort, 
from unrestrained idealisms, impatience with social 
processes, and excessive confidence in what the efforts 
of man can accomplish. On the other hand, it will 
also deliver one from the sense of defeat and despair 
which may drive him either into cynical pessimism or 
into the misguided hopes of apocalypticism.”’ 

Universalists will find interesting reinforcement 


*Christian Missions and a New World Culture. By Archi- 
bald G. Baker. Willett, Clark and Colby: Chicago, Price $2.00. 


Book for Us* 


of their fundamental conviction and teaching in this: 
“Although our resources are limited, experience has 
proved that man has sufficient power, if it is em- 
ployed with wisdom, to reward abundantly his self- 
sacrificing devotion to human amelioration.” 

What Brotherston in his new book declares to be 
the fundamental ground of religious confidence, 
Professor Baker enunciates as his conviction: “‘Love is 
just as native to this existence as hate, and calamities 
are the exception, not the rule.” “The true, the 
beautiful, the good, and personality itself, exist po- 
tentially and actually within the cosmic order where 
we behold them progressively unfolding.” 

Where the author is most likely to be misunder- 
stood and misrepresented is where he says that there 
is “no more reason for the Christian to claim special 
miraculous origin for his religion than for the Japanese 
to boast that they are the chosen children of heaven, 
and therefore divinely commissioned to rule over all 
the earth,” that all religions emerge from the same 
world process, and therefore all are related. This is 
not saying one is as good as another. Christianity 
has had some centuries of vital life and therefore has 
a responsibility to the others, but if it becomes stag- 
nant and fossilized, some other may have to send it 
missionary help. ‘The position of religious leadership 
may pass to other peoples.” 

It perhaps is superfluous to add that when the 
author discusses methods of work in foreign lands, he 
discards absolutely the old benevolence and substitutes 
a partnership for human good. 

“The world will never be saved by the continued 
reaffirmation of unverified and unverifiable preten- 
sions by rival parties. Nothing less than a deliberate 
deflation of watered stock, a ruthless debunking of 
Chauvinistic patriotism, racial pride, economic greed 
and pious humbug, will ever qualify nations and re- 
ligions to engage in the task of world reconstruc- 
tons’ 

It may be that Dr. Morrison is right in thinking 
that the book will end much of the old discussion. 
He certainly is right in thinking it the most important 
interpretation of missions in a hundred years. We, 
however, look for considerable fire and fury before the 
missionary world recognizes the basic truth that 
Professor Baker makes clear. 
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BISHOP CANNON 


E do not know Bishop James Cannon, Jr., and 
we did not sympathize with his campaign 
against Alfred E. Smith, but we like less the 

crowd which fixed up the recent prosecution. Law is 
law, and if a bishop violates a law he should be pun- 
ished. But a jury has said that Cannon did not vio- 
late a law and we accept that finding. Now comes 
a movement to retire him as bishop because he has 
compromised himself. So clear-sighted a paper as 
Advance says “‘he does not emerge in the public eye as 
a figure of great nobility and honor.” 

If the Southern Methodists are reasonably sure 
that Bishop Cannon has lost his usefulness, or if they 
feel that he is a man of worldly standards, they will be 
justified in retiring him. We cannot pass on the case. 
But we cannot help reminding everybody concerned 
that churches are not famous for standing by people 
who get all shot up in their service, and they ought not 
to have lower standards in this respect than politicians 
and bartenders. We should be inclined to give Bishop 
Cannon the benefit of every doubt. 

* * 


THE COMMUNISTS’ PARADE 


HEN the Communists passed the State House 
and moved on down Beacon Street, Boston, a 
few people at least thought that something 
unclean and dangerous had passed by. It was, 
however, only something infinitely pathetic. The 
Communists did not march well. They did not sing 
well. There were not many of them. Their banners 
were rather bedraggled. Many obviously were from 
the class down and out. Life had made unpleasant 
marks on their faces. Perhaps they were to blame for 
their state and their status, but perhaps also there is 
some responsibility resting on everybody else for what 
they have become. In a group of young Communists 
there lay the only real significance of the parade. 

In the speeches that they made on the Common, 
on the signs that they carried, there were doctrines 
enunciated that we do not accept. We do not want a 
union of soviet states here. To us the government of 
Russia is not one to be copied. We heard a lot of 
nonsense at the Communist meeting, with one ringing 
demand with which we sympathized—the release of 
Tom Mooney. 

Absurd as much of it was, we have to confess that 
it was not half as absurd as the speeches at the pre- 
paredness meeting of the ladies of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars held on the same Common at the same 
hour. 

Quite apart from the estimable ladies and quite 
apart from these Communist orators, who put on their 
respective shows, we reiterate what we have said re- 
peatedly—there is more danger to our institutions in 
the closed mind and the hard heart than in all the 
radicals and reds in the universe. 

In those who would leap from the curb and smash 
the faces of the poor, underfed Communist marchers, 
in those who would build up great armies and navies, 
who would abridge free speech and a free press, who 
would break up Communist meetings, and who make 
no attempt to see what produces Communists, there is 
menace. 


We have a feeling that if the Great Galilean had 
come to earth once more and had passed by, he might 
have stepped into the ranks of those Communists on 
Beacon Hill, May 1, and paraded with them, not be- 
cause he accepted all their ideas or approved their 
doctrines of violence, but from an infinite pity, and 
out of a conviction that there are great wrongs that 
men of good will must set right, and because even 
these least, judged from our social standards, are our 


brethren, too. 
* 1K 


B. A. ABBOTT, CHRISTIAN 


R. B. A. ABBOTT retires from the editorship of 

The Christian Evangelist (Church of the Dis- 

ciples), St. Louis, after seventeen years. “I want 

to bear testimony to the joy I have had in the office,” 

he writes. “I might have rested more and lasted 

longer, but I am glad it is as itis. . . . I have done 
what I could.” 

So he goes back to his native Virginia to find 
health in the hills. He goes with as fine a tribute from 
his board as we have ever read, and with a salary as 
editor emeritus. 

These “Disciples of Christ’’ actually seem to be 
disciples of Christ. We knew Abbott was one from 
the first time we saw him and heard him. We knew it 
every time we opened his paper. Now we know that 
the Christian Board of Publication has some Chris- 
tianity, too. The tears start unbidden as we read the 
correspondence which brought his service to a close. 
We pray that he may live to enjoy the rest that he has 
so richly earned. 


* * 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


ALTER LIPPMANN in a recent article ex- 

\V \) pressed the hope that there would be no more 

long-range pronunciamentoes issued by either 

Japan or the United States, but that the two nations 

and all others would get together and talk over points 
of difference. 

No matter how strongly we may believe in open 
covenants openly arrived at, most of us will appreciate 
the wisdom of this counsel. Secret treaties are one 
thing. Secret discussions are quite another thing. 

Mr. Lippmann points out how completely several 
fundamental factors have changed since the famous 
treaties of 1922. The United States has made its 
definite commitment on the Philippine Islands. 
Russia, from a weak outlaw nation, has changed to a 
strong nation in the family of nations. Manchuria 
has been separated from China. However much we 
may dislike it, it is an accomplished fact. And vital 
also in the discussions is the fact that China has not 
made the progress toward order and unity that was 
anticipated in 1922. So why not talk over the situa- 
tion in the light of new developments? 

Lippmann says that Japan has a right to expect of 
us the assumption that she will act in good faith, and 
that we will not take an irrevocable stand upon agree- 
ments made in 1922. We have a right to expect of 
Japan that she will not take action by herself without 
reference to other nations interested. 

Like practically everybody else in this country, 
we have censured Japan for her international policies 
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in recent years, and especially for her treatment of 
China. But we have said and repeat that our criti- 
cisms of other nations always are wiser if based upon 
an earnest attempt to get the standpoint of those na- 
tions. Recently an American Board missionary con- 
tributed to Advance a brief article stating several 
matters in which the United States and Japan are 
both interested, from the Japanese angle. It is 
obivously the utterance of a fair, able, informed Chris- 
tian, and through the courtesy of Advance we shall 
share it with our readers next week. 


*. ox 


A GOOD YEAR 


HE Universalist Publishing House has had a 
good year. Thanks to the wisdom of the di- 
rectors and the cooperation of all paid workers— 

in casting room, composing room, business and edi- 
torial offices—we have made a good showing finan- 
cially. Our weak spot is the subscription list, for, 
like practically every other religious journal in the 
country, we have lost here. However, we are not in 
bad shape in this respect, and we expect to start 
things the other way next year.. 

Our financial year closed March 31. The gap 
between outgo and income has narrowed amazingly. 
We see exactly how to balance the budget, and to 
balance it lies in our power quite apart from any com- 
bination with other papers. Three main factors have 
combined to make the strong financial showing. (1) 
Saving, saving, saving, in administration. (2) Trad- 
ing an unproductive piece of real estate for a produc- 
tive one. (3) Teamwork with The Christian Register, 
setting up that paper at cost in our composing room, 
and using five or six pages of material in common. 
The biggest factor is number two, and the credit for 
this achievement goes to the directors. The editor and 
manager did not suggest it, engineer it or spend any 
time on it, except to listen to reports of progress. That 
is as it should be. He could not possibly have carried 
his load if he had had investment problems added to 
them. 

Thirty trustees of the corporation will come to 
Boston on Wednesday, May 28, to listen to the re- 
ports of the directors, approve or disapprove, and sur- 
vey the future. 

There is no question about how they will feel. 
They will register a feeling of profound gratitude. 
A year ago they were told: “We are going to make a 
desperate effort to balance the budget. We propose 
to do it without weakening or cheapening The Chris- 
tian Leader. If we come up here next year with this 
kind of deficit, we will come with recommendations 
for radical changes.” 

We do not have to go to the annual meeting 
with any confession of failure or any desperate reme- 
dies. We shall go, however, with a survey of the field 
of religious journalism, and some far-reaching sugges- 
tions that have been made to our directors and to 
which our directors have been giving careful consid- 
eration. 

We believe in this work which our hands have 
found to do. We have found joy in doing it. 

We realize that itis far from perfect. Ifweshould 
make a list of things that we would do differently, it 


would be a formidable one. But that water has gone 
over the mill. We remember it only to profit by the 
experience. The new days stretch out before us. Be- 
cause we regard shifting forms of organization as 
secondary and the mighty work of faith and human 
service as primary, we feel that we are standing on a 


rock. 
* * 


STOP THE NEXT WAR NOW 


HE live monthly publication of three Christian 
churches, Congregational, Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist—Church and Society—is out to stop 

the next war now. 

Expose is the watchword of the April issue. Ex- 
pose extensive preparations for war under the guise 
of national recovery. Expose the meaning of what is 
planned under the Vinson bill, which luckily carries 
no appropriation as yet. Expose the psychological 
campaigns for preparedness going on over the radio, 
on the screen, in the press. Expose the activities of 
armament makers by pushing the Nye resolution. 
In this issue of Church and Society there are illumi- 
nating editorials from all over the country. Dr. Etz, 
the Universalist editor, will mail out sample copies to 
any one wanting them. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Said Rabbi Siskin of New Haven to the State Con- 
vention of the Y. P. C. U.: “Universalism: I wish that 
Judaism had that word, sorich in overtones. It makes 
me think of Isaiah, who preached universal brother- 
hood, of Jesus, who preached universal brotherhood, 
good will and peace. The universal outlook will 
break down the barriers of bigotry and war and eco- 
nomic distress.”’ 


At last there comes from Soviet Russia a tale of 
endurance, courage, skill, gallantry, about which all 
of us will agree. A shipload of people afloat on crum- 
bling ice in the Arctic Ocean have been rescued after a 
series of heroic exploits by Russian airmen which 
equal the best the race knows. 


The Unitarians of the United States and Canada 
will come together for their historic ‘Anniversary 
Week’ May 20-26. Niebuhr, Reccord, Sperry, Fenn, 
Skinner, and John Haynes Holmes are among the 
distinguished speakers. 


Ministers’ Fellowship Week at Ferry Beach, 
with a minimum of machinery and a maximum of free- 
dom and congenial intercourse, is a mighty good sub- 
stitute for institute mass meetings that fail to mass. 


Can one conceive of a more ridiculous and un- 
tenable situation of religious liberals than to feel em- 
barrassment about mentioning the name of Almighty 
God? 


Some people talk harmony when all that they 
mean is somnolence. 


Don’t expect everything in any paper to be of 
benefit to you, and you will not be disappointed. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XXX. Behind the Curtain 


Johannes 


(E==5|N intensely interesting book* called ‘Peace 
a Patrol,’ by Colonel Roddie, a British army 
officer, lifts the curtain that hung between 
us and Germany during and after the World 
I agree with the critic of The London Times, 
who wrote, “The person who wouldn’t enjoy this book 
wouldn’t enjoy anything.” 

Perhaps I can give an impression of this book 
best by taking a single character for brief reference. 
The character is from a nation feared and hated— 
Germany. It is from a class detested especially— 
royalty. It is from a family which is one of the most 
unpopular we can find—the Hohenzollern, the family 
of the Kaiser. The character suggests, however, the 
foolishness of generalizing too quickly and on insuf- 
ficient data. 

In the little town of Caestre, almost at the 
northern frontier of France, a German lad lay dying of 
wounds in an English hospital. When the doctor, 
seeing that he could not live, asked if he could do any- 
thing for him, the German lad replied: “‘Yes, tell my 
cousin—I’m glad that—as it can’t be in Germany— 
it is with the English.” ‘Can you give me your 
cousin’s address?”’ asked the doctor. “Yes, just—the 
Queen of England,’’ whispered the boy, and died. 

As Colonel Roddie tells the story, the doctor 
naturally thought the lad was delirious. But when 
he looked at the trinkets and papers that lay by the 
bedside, he saw a photograph of the boy’s father, 
wounded in Germany, of his brother, a young officer 
killed in Rumania, and, in a locket, of a beautiful girl, 
eldest daughter of the Czar of Russia, who was shot 
later in that cellar at Erkaterinburg. Then the doctor 
knew who he was. He was Prince Max of Hesse, son 
of the youngest sister of the Kaiser. His dead body 
was buried by the English. The ground was ploughed 
up a few days later by shell fire and the doctor was 
killed. Only some monks knew about him, and they 
looked for his body, found it, and buried it under the 
shrine of the Virgin in the cemetery of their chapel. 
They, too, were scattered shortly after, and for years 
the grave remained untraced. 

In June, 1919, Colonel Roddie was in Cologne 
with one of the earlier commissions that England sent 
out before the Military Interallied Commission of 
control was ready to begin the disarming of the 
country. 

He made a trip by motor to a place which is in- 
teresting to every Englishman—the castle which the 
Empress Frederick, mother of the Kaiser, and daughter 
of Queen Victoria, built after her husband died and 
she had become Dowager Empress. She hac named 
it ‘‘Friedrichshof,’”’ and she wrote that it was to be to 
her “‘as a little corner of England.’ There the Empress 
Frederick died. She willed the place to her youngest 
daughter, Princess Margaret, sister of the Kaiser 
and wife of Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse. 


*Peace Patrol. By Lieutenant Colonel Stewart Roddie, 
C.V.O. G.P. Putnam’s Sons: New York. Price, $3.50. 


Colonel Roddie was horrified to find the place 
overrun with black French troops—the Senegalese. 
A French soldier banged the wicket gate in his face 
and told him he could not come in. He discovered 
barbed wire which made the owners virtual prisoners. 
Finally he attracted the attention of a porter, got in 
by a rear entrance and sent a note to the Princess. 
Immediately the major-domo came back with apolo- 
gies, and took him into a reception room. In the 
story he tells how he walked to the large French win- 
dows and looked out over a lovely landscape that 
stretched away toward distant Frankfort. He writes 
of the blue sky, the golden sunset, the green lawns, 
playful squirrels, and a few Senegalese throwing dis- 
carded fruit skins into the flower beds. 

Then came the Princess, a picture of infinite sad- 
ness, in a long, severe black dress, “with little collar 
and cuffs of white lawn,’’ and he found “it hard to ac- 
count for the fading to somberness of the afternoon 
summer light.”” Suffering was written all over the 
face of this representative of a deposed line. 

One must read the book to get the color of the 
talk. Like many others in Germany, this princess 
loved England and her English relatives. She had 
lived in England months at a time before the war. 
Now she had been shut away from her English friends 
for over four years. In Colonel Roddie there came to 
her a voice from another world. 

Before he left, the Princess asked the Colonel to 
take a short walk with her to the old Castle of Cron- 
berg, near by. Here is the way Roddie describes that 
experience: 

““‘We went out on the terrace, down into the park, 
and over the road until we reached the portcullis gate 
of the old keep. Into the courtyard, over the cobbles, 
to a little door she led me. ‘Give me your hand,’ she 
whispered, ‘it’s darker here.’ I followed her stum- 
blingly, up the rough-hewn steps, and found myself 
standing beside the still, sad, black-robed woman in 
the chilly gloom of what appeared in the fading fitful 
light to be a small chapel. Just in front of us was a 
long black shape, and by the side of it something 
similar, but lower. 

“Gradually, as my eyes accustomed themselves 
to the darkness, I realized that I was gazing on a cof- 
fin on which was draped the German Imperial flag. 
A helmet and a sword lay on it. By the side stretched 
a bier prepared for another sad burden. I turned 
with a sickening fear of understanding, asking with 
my eyes-—for I couldn’t speak—what it meant. 

“Tt was darker now. I knew she was praying. 

“She spoke to me softly and slowly: ‘You said 
war is the same to all of us—it is not. But ask any 
mother in England or France who has sacrificed her 
two first-born sons and she will tell you what war 
means to her and to me. There is the body of my 
eldest boy, sent back from the battlefield in Rumania, 
and that,’ pointing to the empty bier, ‘is waiting for 


\the body of my beloved second son, who died in France. 


1 do not know where he is, but I come here and pray 
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that some day he will be found and given back to me.’ 

“We went back in silence to the Castle. At the 
foot of the terrace steps I spoke to her. 

““Your Royal Highness, I don’t know how or 
when, but I am going to try to find your son for you. 
I have been asked to try and trace the graves of some 
of my own countrymen. Give me all the information 
you can about your boy. I shall try to find him and 
give him back to you.’ I was destined to keep that 
promise.” 

With the help of General Sir Henry Wilson and 
Marshall Foch, Roddie cleared out the black troops 
and the barbed wire and the status of imprisonment, 
and made the family of the Princess free. 

Then through the seven years that followed, 
1919 to 1926, in the midst of other duties, he followed 
up clues and at last located the grave of Prince Max. 
A brother of the dead lad joined Roddie in Paris, where 
they went together to the Minister of the Interior. 
There, says the author, they ‘received every courtesy 
and help.” At Caestre Prince Wolfgang found his 
brother’s remains and bore them back to Friedrichshof. 
The book closes with the sentence, “And now in the 
chapel of the grim old keep of Cronberg, there are two 
flags, two helmets and two swords.” 

There are other references to royalty which 
seem unbelievable when considered in the light of the 
pomp and power which had attended them always 
and everywhere in Germany. 

“A shy youth,’ says Colonel Roddie, ‘‘who 
looked like a school boy, responded one morning to 
my “Comein.’ I did not catch the name he introduced 
himself by, but understood him to say—in fluent 
English with a slightly foreign accent—that, as I had 
been to see his mother, it would only be polite of him 
to return the call. ‘Of course,’ he added apologetically, 
‘it is just a matter of form, and I feel that you would 
not really want me to call—if you knew everything.’ 

-“ “Hverything,’ I said as I gazed in astonishment 
at the awkward, innocent looking lad who stood with 
such a downcast expression before me. ‘! don’t 
know anything yet—who are you?’ 

““*T’m—I’m a war criminal. Yes, really,’ he 
added. ‘I am on the list—burning and plundering a 
French chateau two years ago.’ 

““ “How old were you then?’ I asked. “Seventeen. 
It was just when I went out first. I slept one night in 
that chateau; next day the staff arrived and my com- 
pany was thrown out. I was kicked out into the cow- 
shed. Later in the war the chateau was destroyed. 
Probably it was remembered that I was once there, 
and I suppose my name was a good one for the list, 
so they put it on with my uncle’s-—but really I never 
burned down any chateau. I thought I ought to tell 
you about it—-because, well—-you might not care to 
receive me.’ 

““ “Too late now, my boy,’ J said. 
you, but tell me, who 7s your uncle?’ 


‘T have received 


““Oh! I’m sorry,’ said the boy, ‘I thought you 
knew. The Kaiser. I’m his nephew, Prince Wolfgang 
Gin Hesse... 


“He had come from Friedrichshof to Berlin to try 
to get a little money for the family, whose lands had 
been taken, whose state pension had been stopped, and 
whose available cash had gone in the inflation. He 


had traveled third class in an unheated train through 
the winter night. 

“T asked him where he was stopping. Hotels 
were too expensive, he said, so he was going to sleep 
in an old carriage (railroad) on a siding in the Pots- 
damer Station. It would only be for about three days 
and lots of people did it.”’ 

So does this most interesting book lift the 
curtain that for years has hung over Germany, and 
which so seldom was lifted during wartime and the 
years following. 

While we realized that Germany was suffering, 
while we helped raise many millions for the starving 
children of the Central Powers, and while we read 
great volumes on the capacity or incapacity of Ger- 
many to pay, it is doubtful if many of us realized 
that the proud Hohenzollerns were reduced to sleeping 
in empty railroad cars on station sidings. 

Much of the interest of the book lies in its close- 
up pictures of such famous people. 

There is a chapter on General von Kluck, com- 
mander of the German right wing at the Battle of 
the Marne, the man on whom the Germans at first 
put all responsibility for defeat. The author closes 
the story of his intimate talk with von Kluck with 
this sentence: “‘For years General von Kluck unde- 
servedly suffered the ignominy of failure, but history 
and time have done their work, and it is good to know 
that no shadow of injustice darkens the closing years 
of this old campaigner.”’ 

The great Ludendorf comes into the narrative 
also. He was the supreme military genius of Germany, 
in what was practically absolute command, but “‘he 
was not the stuff of which unsung heroes are shaped.” 
Nor did he know much of life outside of tactics and 
strategy, or he would not have been led into two futile 
insurrections against the government. A chapter of 
the book is given to Ludendorf, but the reason for his 
unpopularity is put into a single paragraph: ““This 
was a man who gave nothing. He exuded not one 
scrap of human feeling. I dare say he had some, but 
if it did exist it was bottled up for Ludendorf himself. 
I felt that there could be only one point of view on 
any question for this man—his own.” 

In contrast is the picture of the socialist deputy, 
Ebert, the first President of the German Republic. 
He was the son of an impecunious tailor, himself a sad- 
dler, used to poverty, ostracised and boycotted for 
years because of his trades union activities, and 
finally a socialist deputy in the German Parliament. 

Of him Colonel Roddie writes: ““To the memory 
of the first President of the German Republic the 
head of every patriotic German should bow in grati- 
tude. How President Ebert managed in those first 
years to prevent a general collapse must remain a 
mystery to those who did not know the man himself. 
Government succeeded government, and had there 
been anyone at the helm less broad-minded than this 
bourgeois ex-saddler, Germany must inevitably have 
fallen on still more evil days.” 

This ‘‘short,squat,thickly-made man,’ with “broad 
plain face and shrewd beady eyes that twinkled with 
honest good humor,” wise, firm, fair, resourceful, wore 
himself out and died at his post of duty. His only 
successor as President, Hindenburg, is still in office, 
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but the office of course has been stripped of much of 
its power and influence by the rise of Hitler. 
The deeper significance of the book lies in the pic- 


ture that it gives of Germany as a whole in the years 


in which she was so terribly crippled, but was trying 
bravely to struggle to her feet. 

The author shows us a Berlin where a half-starved 
population crowded the dance halls, where to a disil- 
lusioned people everything was ersatz (fake), where the 
peace terms were received with horror, indignation 
and asense of helplessness, where paper money wiped 
out the great middle class financially, where both 
communists and royalists made repeated attempts to 
upset the republican government, where Germans shot 
down Germans after four years of costly war, and 
where every demand for “the extradition of war 
criminals” in England or in France threatened to 
overturn the hard-pressed Cabinet. 

We have a chapter on that “Bloody Tuesday”’ of 
1920, when ‘‘weary, apathetic, ill-dressed, hungry- 
looking men, women and children” by the thousand, 
wearing the red badge of communism, became a 
howling, desperate mob, and rushed upon the machine- 
guns of the socialist government. 

We see Gustav Noske, the ex-basket maker, 
Minister of Defence in the Ebert Government, ‘‘a 
huge, strong man of terrifying appearance, with the 
rough figure of an Abraham Lincoln,” who never 
- opened his mouth except to talk sense, burying his 
head in his hands in a conference with Roddie and 
crying ‘“‘to himself, or to heaven, more than to me,” 
“T can’t, I can’t go on ruling with a machine-gun.”’ 


At a dinner party in London during these fateful 
years, Colonel Roddie tried to make clear to a group 
of important people the need of sympathetic treat- 
ment of Germany. He told how he had penetrated 
every class of society, and had not found rudeness or 
insult anywhere. He reminded them that it was a 
time when a British Army officer might well have been 
to the Germans an object of detestation, but that he 
had met with neither incivility nor servility. 

His remarks were received by the dinner table, 
he says, in that dead silence that indicated grave dis- 
approval. 

“This was broken by a husky whisper from a 
stalwart peeress, ‘I expect he has a German mistress.’ ”’ 

That was more or less the attitude of all of us 
toward Germany in the first years after the war. 
Something of that same feeling colors our attitude 
toward the Germany of Hitler now. 

It ought to be a sobering thought that by our 
hard terms we paved the way for the dictator who has 
driven into exile a virile part of the German people. 

“The Peace Patrol” helps us see clearly one period 
in the history of the country. It helps us realize that 
where we imagined that nearly everything was sinister 
or detestable, there were just human beings, loving, 
hating, striving, suffering, much like human beings 
everywhere. We are made to understand better what 
we ought to know always, that prince and pauper 
alike hunger and thirst, sleep and wake, and lie down 
at last equal in death. 

In this recognition of our common humanity, lies 
our hope for good will and a united service of our race. 


My Cape Cod Story--II 


Asa M. Bradley 


INO'THER source of wealth drawn from the 
sea in the olden days was salt. After pass- 
ing Sandwich, going down the Cape by train, 
the most prominent feature in the landscape 
was the white sails of the wind-mills, hundreds of them 
lining the shore, pumping sea-water into vats, for the 
sun to evaporate, to produce commercial salt, with 
epsom and glauber salts as by-products. Miles and 


miles of shore were covered with these salt works. 


That the industry was of considerable value is evi- 
denced by the fact that Admiral Cockburn of the 
British navy mulcted the town of Brewster in the sum 
of $4,000 on threat of burning their salt works. There 
was quite a story to that, and its after effects were 
long-lived. The British made a feint at landing at 
Eastham, and the militia massed to repel the attack. 
The Brewster company of which grandfather was cap- 
tain was there with the rest. When they were all as- 
sembled, the British shot their boats across the bay to 
Brewster, left defenceless, and made their demand. 
The militia were wearily plodding back through the 
sand, but the selectmen hurried things so that the 
enemy escaped before a shot could be fired at them. 
As long as any of the participants lived, and it was 
many years, this was never forgiven. My oldest 
uncle told me of being in the north chamber with his 
mother, while she anxiously watched the movements 
of the enemy boats through a spyglass. 


After the Civil War the salt business suddenly 
collapsed, and in surprisingly few years not a vestige 
remained. I never understood this. It would seem 
that with the sea to supply unlimited material, the 
wind to pump it, and the sun to evaporate, there 
couldn’t be anything cheaper, but evidently there is. 

The wind was fairly reliable as a source of power; 
it blows one way or another about all the time on the 
Cape, and the height of land is nowhere sufficient to 
break it. Besides the salt mills, there were the town- 
owned grist-mills with wind as motive power, and 
there was one wind-mill equipped with wood-working 
machinery. In laying out the homes, trees and hedges 
would be planted, or high board fences erected, as 
wind breaks. 

An aunt who had married a mariner was in 
pursuit of a small brother, guilty of some offence— 
much to her husband’s delight, who shouted encourage- 
ment first to one and then the other, until he realized 
that the boy was about to be overhauled, and receive 
a whipping, merited or otherwise. Cupping his hands 
he shouted, “Billy, run against the wind!” Billy 
promptly changed his course. Aunt Mehitable came 
up into the wind, her voluminous skirts ballooned, 
and Billy escaped. Fortunately my aunt had a sense 
of humor that saved the domestic situation. 

I have an idea that the prevailing winds were the 
reason for the type of houses which characterized the 
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Cape in the olden times. Some of the more successful 
captains, particularly during the prosperous era of 
the clippers, built pretentious houses; but the two 
models commonly seen were low-posted, one-story, 
set close to the ground, with a huge chimney which 
would effectually anchor the building, and a little hole 
of a cellar, the entrance to which might be through a 
hatchway in the floor. Inside, the rooms were low- 
ceiled, little bedrooms suggestive of a ship’s stateroom, 
narrow stairs as steep as a ladder, numberless little 
lockers about the fireplaces, and all sorts of little 
cuddies under the eaves. They were invitingly cosy 
and home-like; nothing else quite like them for senti- 
mental appeal. Generations had builded them- 
selves into them; they had the home atmosphere. 
When the captain came home after a profitable 
voyage, while his ship was being refitted he would 
amuse himself with doing something to his house. 
He would cut a window here, stick on a summer 
kitchen or something there, build another little out- 
house of some kind, tear things up generally, paint 
everything paintable, have the time of his life, never 
counting the cost of anything, and go off to-sea again, 
virtuously complacent that the welfare of his family 
was assured. There were costly fences all about the 
numberless little yards, for there must be the yard for 
every conceivable purpose. And the little outbuildings 
also—besides the barn, closed sheds each for wagon, 
chaise, and carryall; open sheds for the one-ox cart, 
truck-wagon, and other farm implements; wood-sheds, 
corn-house, hen-house, ash-house, peat-house, and 
often a wash-house, a building containing fireplace and 
set boiler, and devoted solely to the family laundry 
work. I mentioned the peat-house, but I doubt the 
present generation knowing what peat is. In my child- 
hood virtually every home on the Cape had its peat- 
house, and preparing peat for winter fuel was a regular 
midsummer job. Not until after the Civil War was 


it discovered that the peat swamps would make good 
SAAR bogs, and coal was substituted for peat as 
uel. 

After the Old Colony Railroad had been ex- 
tended to Hyannis, and the building of the Kneeland 
Street station, there was closer contact with Boston. 
The Cape train was scheduled to leave at 4 p. m. 
Early in the afternoon Cape people and their friends 
would begin to gather in the luxurious waiting room, 
and visit until train time. It was nothing unusual 
for Cape natives to drop in to see if there was anyone 
there from the home town. Here was to be seen a 
type differing from the patrons of any other railroad 
station in the city, an air of dignity, of quality, a lack 
of haste. They lived comfortably, leisurely, their 
procedure governed by the tides rather than the clock, 
and showed to be men and women of character. The 
Cape train was long, made up of sundry smaller 
trains, to be detached at the various junction points. 
My mother wasn’t a first-class traveler. When the 
Cape train was called, she would get a firm hold on 
me, make a‘rush through the gate, and drop into the 
first vacant seat in the rear car, with the result that 
we would be switched off at the first junction, for me 
to be dragged across the platform to a seat in the next 
rear coach, to repeat the process to our journey’s 
end. 

With the changes in business, and loss of income, 
there came an exodus of the younger people. The West 
held promise and Chicago profited largely through the 
investment of Cape Cod capital, and the resourceful- 
ness of young Cape men. Cape fortunes contributed 
largely to the building of trans-continental railroads, 
and the United Fruit Company was originally a Cape 
Cod enterprise. The old people died, the younger 
generation went away in search of opportunity, and 
the summer vacationists came, buying up the old 
homesteads. 


Pages from Yesterday 


Carlyle Summerbell 


SHE Christian Leader in its editorial, “Welcome 
to ‘Advance,’’”’ speaking of its age, remarks, 
“Tt goes back to the earliest date of its oldest 
lineal ancestor, which is 1808, the date when 

The Herald of Gospel Inberty began.”’ It may be in- 

teresting to note that the editor and founder of the 

oldest religious newspaper in the world was Elias 

Smith, a minister of the Baptist, Christian, and Uni- 

versalist persuasion. An independent thinker and 

actor was Elder Smith. I have just been reading in a 

very old book, ‘The Life, Conversion, Preaching, 

Travels, and Sufferings of Elias Smith, written by 

Himself.” 

As I look over this ancient volume (1), published 
in 1816, I cannot but question whether our books will 
last so long, and whether our characters will be so 
much better than the race of preachers in the early 
days. 

‘ How they were willing to sacrifice and suffer for 
the faith they possessed! 

The Iliad reminds one of Paul’s journeys. The 
very hardness of New England winters, the stubborn- 


ness of the soil, the great snow storms, the poverty of 
the people, the hunger for religion, somehow made 
strong the manhood of those of whom the world was 
too seldom worthy. 

And those of us who have the endowment of hu- 
mor enjoy the unconscious satires, which may compare 
more than favorably with the Mutt and Jeff which 
millions of our young Americans eagerly pursue. 

Without doubt these early pioneers took life 
seriously, perhaps too seriously. So would we, if we 
had lived in those days, for to begin with there was not 
the consideration for children which we have today. 
Often the adult fails to live by imagination in the 
child’s world, and childish fears and sufferings follow. 
Elias Smith when he was a little boy heard his uncle 
urge his mother to have her children baptized and 
“not bring them up like heathens.” This frightened 
the little fellow, but the “‘horror’’ soon wore off and 
he almost forgot the thing that was to be done to him. 
But let me quote his exact words: 

“Some time after this, my mother told me on 
Sunday morning that we were all going to meeting that 
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day. This at first gave me joy, as I had an anxious 
desire to see my cousins who attended that meeting. 
Soon after, the thought of being sprinkled passed 
through my mind and greatly damped my joy; but 
concluded to go cheerfully and escape from the meet- 
ing-house before the business came on. We were all 
dressed as well as circumstances in life would allow: 
my mother and two younger brothers rode on a horse, 
and I walked with my father to the destined place, 
which was about three miles. My heart was filled with 
joy to find my relations I had so much wished to see. 

. When we came up to the meeting-house door, 
I observed a large basin of water standing before the 
pulpit, which gave me a terrible shock; my inquiry at 
once was, ‘What is that basin there for? My cousin, 
who was older and had seen more of the world, said, 
‘That is to christen children, you will be christened 
this afternoon.’ I said, ‘No, I will not be christened, I 
will go home,’ and turned to run. He said ‘Stop, sit 
with me, and when the minister comes down to do it, 
I will let youout.’ Having obtained this promise from 
him, I went in and sat very uneasy, watching every 
motion of the minister, with my hat in my hand, ready 
for a flight on the shortest notice; at last he came down, 
at that instant my cousin touched the pew door which 
opened, and I endeavored immediately to make my 
escape, though it was to no purpose. My uncle pur- 
sued, and soon overtook and brought me back. I 
attempted in vain to escape from him, as he threatened 
me severely. Notwithstanding all my exertions, I was 
brought in front of the basin; and was so confined 
hands and feet, that I was obliged to receive what 
they called the seal of the covenant. I felt such 
malice against the minister and my uncle, that had my 
strength been equal to my desire, we should all have 
been like Samson and the Philistines, with the house 
about our ears. My mother was greatly mortified at 
my stubbornness, and I at that which caused it. I 
wiped off what they called the seal, in such a manner as 
convinced the spectators that the compelled was 
greatly enraged.” 

And this was the story of the editor who, even as 
a boy, thought for himself, and as a man inaugurated a 
new idea, the first religious newspaper. I am sorry 
that the name of this oldest newspaper is to perish 
from the earth. The Herald of Gospel Liberty has a 
beautiful sound to me, perhaps because my father and 
grandfather have both been editors, and in the old 
days I have often contributed to its columns. But 
the world advances, and may the best come to the new 
Advance. 

Smith’s biography has an atmosphere of reality, 
which is often found in religious writings of a former 
generation. Most interesting are his descriptions of 
the preachers he heard when, as a young man, the 
thoughts of the sacred calling caused him to study the 
clergy of his day with intense desire to understand. 

Here is his description of a minister in Springfield, 
the minister with the “meal bag”’ sleeves: 

“Sunday afternoon I went to meeting, and heard 
a man preach, called Dr. Howard. As I had been 
brought up in the woods, everything in such a great 
town asSpringfi Id attracted my attention, particularly 
things under the name of religion. Being a stranger, 
[ went into the gallery, opposite to the preacher, where 


I could see and hear. The first thing that drew my 
attention was the meeting-house, which was adorned 
above that which I had ever seen in the log meeting- 
house in Vermont. 

“Tt was solemn to me, as I was told it was the 
house of God. The next thing I noticed was the dress 
of the people, particularly the young men, who were in 
costly array compared to my clothing. The third ob- 
ject which set me to staring was the minister, who 
made such an appearance as I had never before seen. 
In the first place he had a long, black, outside garment 
on, with a broad belt of the same round his waist. 
The sleeves I then thought were as wide as meal bags 
used in Vermont. It then seemed strange to me that 
he should have such great sleeves, unless his arms were 
so stiff that he could not wear such as were near the 
size of hisarms. Next he had something fastened un- 
der his chin, which then appeared to me like what the 
children in Connecticut used to wear, when they were 
cutting their teeth, called a b2bb. Why he wore it was 
unknown to me. In addition to this, he had on his 
head, what Dr. Baldin used to calla folio wig. This was 
very large, white and powdered; or, as I then thought, 
covered over with flour. From all this pompous ap- 
pearance, I supposed much divinity and good manner 
was contained in the head, the wig contained. My 
mind was serious and searching for truth, not knowing 
the tricks and hypocrisy which has been played upon 
the people by men in such a garb as this. When he 
read the psalm it was in a cold, dull, lifeless manner. 
When he prayed, his prayer was as long as Pharisee’s 
prayer, if I mistake not. My legs, head and heart, 
were all uneasy before he had done. At length he 
closed, and all the people took their seats. After 
singing, instead of taking the bible as I expected he 
took a small quarto book, and laid it open upon his 
cushion. . On the whole his sermon. was flat as 
the canvas, and cold as the marble, and I was glad 
when he said, ‘Amen: Let us pray.’ ”’ 

Here is the story of the man who “undertook”’ to 
preach: 

“Mr. Smith undertook to preach in the forenoon. 
He was a man of great moderation as to words, or 
rather slow of speech, and a slow tongue. After the 
usual form of singing and praying, he stood up and 
read for his text the following words: Acts XX, ‘And 
there were many lights in the upper chamber where 
they were gathered together.’ . . First he said, he 
should prove that the house was three stories high; 
though it was but one house. He said it was evident 
that the house was three stories high, because Eutychus 
fell down from the third loft; this statement I doubted 
and still doubt; for a loft signifies rooms on high, and 
if there were three lofts, there must have been one 
room on the ground. . Secondly, that Noah’s 
ark was.three stories high, and yet but one ark... . 
He gave some description of the ark; told us that the 
beasts were in the first story, the birds in the second, 
and Noah and his family in the third.” 

I think this description of the deacon who thought 
he had the gift merits study. 

“In the afternoon I heard the deacon endeavor to 
preach. It was said he was the only man in that part 
of the country, that thought he had a public gift. 
His text was this: Eccles. III : 1, ‘To everything there 
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is a season and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven.’ Solomon in the seven following verses men- 
tions a time for twenty-eight things to be done. The 
deacon, to illustrate the subjects in his text, under- 
took to explain upon these twenty-eight particulars, 
and what he said upon some of them, was sufficient to 
make any modest woman blush behind her ears, if 
such a thing is possible. I held my head down till he 
had done. Some thought me drowsy, but I hardly 
think Eutychus could have slept under such discourse. 
It was the worst I ever heard. A man of sense would 
have been ashamed to deliver such a discourse to a 
score of idiots in a pig’s pen. After meeting I asked 
some of the people how they could put up with such 
preaching; they said it was as good as they generally 
were fed with. These two men almost discouraged me 
from ever thinking to speak in public, if my perform- 
ances should ever appear to others as theirs appeared 
to me. 


“So the meeting ended, and we returned home, 
and though I was in the habit of being sober, yet these 
two discourses had such an effect on me that it was 
with difficulty that I could talk seriously about such 
kind of time preaching as I heard this afternoon.” 

One can see in the very criticism of the sermons 
that the ideal of the ministry was a very high one to 
Elias Smith. He overcame many difficulties, he 
traveled, preached, wrote and published voluminously; 
he was the progenitor of all religious editors; and he 
trained many sons unto glory. 

His little book is yellowed with age; probably it 
will not be here another century of time. The hearts 
he moved and the faces he loved are faded into dust, 
but the hearts’ loves remain through all eternity. 

I put the little book back on the shelf with a smile 
as I think of the old times, and the serious aspect of 
the young man, also with tears in my heart. 

“Thanks be to God that such have been.” 


If Ye Forgive 


Maude Lyon Cary 


And it came to pass that he went out into the 
mountain to pray; and continued all night in prayer to 
God. And when it was day, he called his disciples; 
and he chose from them twelve. 


RIN meditation on the mountain, Jesus rested, 
alone with God and the dusk of whispering 
trees and gleam of distant stars, sparkling in 
the night sky beyond the softly stirring 
branches. Then, as these paled before the spreading 
rose glow of the dawn, his friends came climbing to 
him from the lower slopes; and out from the trees he 
came to them, an up-slanting sunbeam lighting his 
face, already radiant from his communion with God. 

In love and reverence they paused, till, calling 
them, he chose the twelve, and talked to them of the 
Kingdom and consecrated them to its service. “Blessed 
are the spiritually humble,” he said, “and blessed 
they that mourn, and the meek, the merciful, and the 
pure in heart, and blessed indeed are the persecuted. 
Rejoice when men make you suffer for the right.”’ 

At last, as morning wore on, others thronged up 
the hillside seeking him, to be amazed and gladdened 
by his doctrine of love and kindness, and the im- 
portance and possibilities of the spiritual life. Before 
long the ardor of the noonday sun sent them to the 
shade of the trees for shelter, rest, and refreshment, 
while once more Jesus drew apart to muse alone and 
pray. When he returned his face again bespoke the 
peace, the power, the assurance, of answered prayer. 
Hungering for such a source of strength for them- 
selves, one of them voiced the longing of them all in 
the cry: “Lord, teach us to pray!” 

So was born the prayer that has gone with Chris- 
tians to the depths and heights of spiritual experience. 
“Forgive us our debts,” Jesus ended, ‘“‘as we have for- 
given our debtors. For,’’ he explained, “‘if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your heavenly Father forgive you 
your trespasses.”’ 

To forgive! Surely it is an act divine and most 


soul-satisfying. To empty the heart of bitterness or 
wrath toward another, to pardon, to understand, and 
let love have its way. And then to be forgiven! It’s 
like a plunge into cool water on a burning day; like 
calm on ocean after tempestuous wind and waves; 
like sunshine, blue sky and twittering birds after 
thunder, lightning and storm; like peace after pain; 
or a stretching of limbs, expanding of chest and shout 
of relief when a crushing burden has been cast down. 

But before the joy of forgiveness or even the recog- 
nition of its need, must come a sense of guilt, a realiza- 
tion and acknowledgment of trespass. How such a 
sense of sin first dawned in the minds of men we can 
only imagine. The story in Genesis places it after the 
breaking of an explicit command of Jehovah’s to the 
man and woman in the garden; but even as oral tradi- 
tion, that story represents a period well along in the 
history of mankind, for it presupposes the develop- 
ment of language. Jehovah God commanded the 
man, saying . . . . And when they had eaten, they 
knew that they had sinned, and hid from the Voice 
of God. To them came first the sense of sin, and then 
the punishment, because they had been told before- 
hand that what they did was wrong. 

But tens of thousands of years earlier, when there 
was no language, and there could have been but the 
crudest thinking, which came first, the sense of sin or 
punishment? Sin, of course, is relative, both geo- 
graphically and temporally. An act of custom and 
rectitude in Central Africa becomes a crime in New 
England. Today’s virtue becomes tomorrow’s sin 
with advancing civilization, sometimes, today’s sin 
tomorrow’s virtue. 

Probably in the dawn of understanding, the idea 
of punishment preceded the recognition of wrong- 
doing. We can imagine a savage tyrant ancestor, the 
“Old Man” of a Paleolithic tribe, squatting beside the 
fire, a lion skin across his shoulders, the women of the 
community, his property, and the young men, his 
slaves, about him. The Old Man rises and walks 
away. A young man slips into his place, perhaps to 
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get nearer the fire, perhaps to cook a chunk of meat, 
to grunt some message to his mother, or another of 
the women. The Old Man rushes back and slays him 
with his axe. That is his place. No one must usurp 
it. No one must touch anything that is his. 
So there arise taboos, things that must not be 
done, rights that must not be infringed upon, most of 
them, at first, centering in the “Old Man” of the 
tribe. Even after his death, fear of the Old Man per- 
sists, and the idea of propitiation appears, carrying 
with it sacrifice and burnt offerings. 
All this is the result of the punishments brutally 
dealt by the Old Man, the founder of the tribe, in his 
pre-eminence over his children, established during his 
crime and their immaturity. 
How easy a step it must have been in those crude 
minds, with only the rudiments of language to assist 
thought, to proceed from the recognition of the Old 
Man’s blows as punishments, and of his right to 
punish, to the belief that great calamities such as 
flood, fire, destruction from lightning, hurricane, 
earthquake, disease or accident were the vengeful acts 
of the Old Man, dead, invisible, but still exercising 
power to punish sins against himself. How easy a 
step beyond was the thought of a higher, more power- 
ful, unseen Being, whom, not knowing, nor knowing 
how to name, they sensed as God, but what a God! 
Later, as men came to till the ground and raise 
crops for food and fodder, to this God of their crude 
imagining they offered two kinds of sacrifice—sin 
offerings, to avert punishment for crimes, known or 
unknown, against his will, and propitiatory offerings 
to curry favor and win gifts of rich crops, by his grace. 
Just when an actual feeling of guilt began to 
accompany fear of punishment it is vain to guess. 
Such a thought seems to be present in the story of the 
Garden, but absent from that of the slaying of Abel, 
for Cain protests: “My punishment” (not “my sin’’) 
“is greater than I can bear.’’ These stories, though of 
comparatively recent recording, should portray an 
appreciably more refined moral and ethical sense than 
the rude impulses of our Paleolithic or even Neolithic 
ancestors. 
The ery of David, of even earlier recording than 
that of Cain, throbs with a very genuine acknowledg- 
ment of sin, repentance and need of forgiveness: 
For mine iniquities have gone over my head; 
As a heavy burden, they are too heavy for me. 
My wounds are loathsome and corrupt 
Because of my foolishness. 
I am pained and bowed down greatly; 
I go mourning all the day long. 

And again: 
Mine iniquities have overtaken me 
So that I am not able to look up; 
They are more than the hairs of my head; 
And my heart hath failed me: 
Be pleased, O Jehovah, to deliver me: 
Make haste to help me, O Jehovah. 


Since the beginning of history, indeed, the annals 
of the nations and of religions have been tragic with 
the torture of men’s souls in the anguish of acknowl- 
edged sin and yearning for forgiveness. Because of 
this came a deeper meaning to the more complex and 
systematized cult of sacrifices of burnt offerings that 
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developed. Sheep, goats, oxen, even human beings, 
were offered in the eager hope of propitiating offended 
Deity, of paying for sin and ridding the soul of its 
burden. From this cult, later, there naturally grew 
the idea of vicarious atonement, enriching history and 
literature with tales of heroic lives laid down for 
others, sometimes for groups, occasionally for na- 
tions, once for humanity, when, from the thought of 
the dramatic sending forth of the scapegoat burdened 
with the sins of the Hebrews, men’s ideas broadened 
to the conception of the Lamb of God, slain for the 
sins of the world. 

From time to time through the ages, as men’s 
understanding of God became gradually less crude, 
prophets uttered protests: oe 


The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 

A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise. (Psalm.) 

To what purpose cometh there to me, frankincense 
from Sheba and the sweet cane from a far country? 
Your burnt offerings are not acceptable nor your sac- 
rifices pleasing tome. (Jeremiah.) 

Yea, though ye offer me your burnt-offerings and 
meal-offerings, I will not accept them, neither will I re- 
gard the peace offerings of your fat beasts. . . . But let 
justice roll down as water, and righteousness as a 
mighty stream. (Amos.) 

Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, and bow 
myself before the high God? Shall I come before him 
with burnt offerings, with calves a year old? Will Je- 
hovah be pleased with thousands of rams or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with God. 
(Micah.) 


From the time of Moses, forgiveness sought from 
Jehovah by burnt-offerings was not supposed to be 
granted without restitution of some kind or expiation 
through punishment, and in the protest of Micah we 
get a real understanding of the futility and undesira- 
bility of the whole idea of forgiveness of sin through 
vicarious atonement. 

Forgiveness can come only after acknowledg- 
ment of sin, true repentance, and a complete change 
of heart. 

So John, preaching in the wilderness, warned his 
hearers: ‘“‘Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. Bring forth fruits worthy of repentance.” 
And Jesus, summing up all virtue in love for God and 
man, and all vice in sin against love, declared: “If, 
therefore, thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way. First be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.’ 

Neither for propitiation nor for worship must we 
come to God, if our hearts harbor ill-will toward a 
brother, or our minds hold the memory of an unpaid 
obligation or a trespass against him. 

Jesus went even farther and said: “If the debt is 
on the other side, and your brother owes you some- 
thing, or has offended you in any way, you must for- 


abe: him or hope for no forgiveness for yourself from 
od. 
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With the refining process of civilization had come 
a more sensitive conscience, and a more exalted and a 
broader understanding of God as Creator of the uni- 
verse and Sovereign of all mankind. With Christian- 
ity came a realization of His Fatherhood, but, except 
in the minds of Jesus and his early followers, appar- 
ently no general and genuine comprehension of -His 
infinite love and nearness. So, feeling themselves so 
vile, and God so far away and pure, having discarded 
the burnt-offerings of the past, men sought God’s 
favor and forgiveness through an increasing series of 
intercessors. 

First they prayed to God through Jesus; but soon 
he too became exalted beyond their reach, and though 
they still prayed to God through him, they approached 
him through Mary and sometimes through the saints. 
Occasionally sinful men persuaded saintly friends to 
do their praying for them, and even for the best of men, 
for the forgiveness of sin, an accredited earthly inter- 
cessor seemed necessary, and souls in the throes of 
remorse, or even simply in fear of eternal punishment, 
poured forth the tale of their evil deeds to the patient 
ears of priests of the church. 

Wise confessors, in the early days, as now, before 
administering absolution, demanded restitution if 
possible, and, as far as possible, penance commen- 
surate with the sin. Only then could the sinner be at 
peace, in the assurance of God’s forgiveness. 

At last, the Reformation tore away all help of 
intercession and the easy relief of confession through 
priests with sealed lips. It thrust the souls of men 
directly upon their God. They were responsible only 
to Him, though they relied through faith upon the 
efficacy of the vicarious atonement of the cross. 

For a time, then, througha large part of Christen- 
dom, Puritanism held sway, Puritanism, with its high 
lights and deep shadows, its stern rectitude and its 
gloom, its righteousness and its intolerance, its hatred 
of sin and of the sinner too, its self-castigation and 
its persecution of others, its piety and sometimes its 
hypocrisy. 

Today, in spite of the confusion, almost the dis- 
may, with which some of us of the older generation re- 
gard the new ‘‘Christianity”’ which seems to be emerg- 
ing in the minds of many young leaders of Christian 
thought, we are heartened by their sincerity, their 
insistence upon the search for truth. ‘To us it seems 
that they are trying to grow a religion that leaves out 
God, and still calls itself “Christianity.” Such a re- 
ligion seems irreconcilable with the religion of Jesus, 
who lived and died in a creative, conquering faith in 
God the Father, and whose philosophy and power 
were assuredly founded upon his understanding of the 
union of man’s spirit with God. We comfort our- 
selves with the hope that perhaps, under all the argu- 
ment, deep in their ‘“‘subconsciousness’ may be a 
thought of God, not so immeasurably at variance with 
our own, which has changed and developed, and 
they may not understand. 

At least they have forced themselves and us to 
think, without sentimentalism and superstition, and 
to clarify our concept of God and of ourselves. In 
this matter of sin and forgiveness, perhaps they, and 
we too, are nearer the truth than men have been be- 
fore, other men, I mean, than Jesus, behind whom, as 


usual, we come limping along the Way, nineteen hun- 
dred years in the rear. 

Thousands, all over the world today, are turning 
to the relief of open confession and all possible resti- 
tution, not only as a means of easing their over-bur- 
dened souls, but for the sake of sharing, of comrade- 
ship, and acknowledged equality. ‘You have been 
tempted? Well, so have I. You have sinned? Of 
course. I have, too. Your load of guilt is too heavy 
to be borne? God help us! So is mine. Tell me 
about it, Brother, and I too will tell, and together let 
us see what can be done, with God’s Holy Spirit 
guiding us to an honest change of life.’”’ So they find 
peace, and power, and happiness. 

But Jesus taught us the secret of happiness, peace, 
power and forgiveness, and of changed lives, long ago. 
Men had been striving, by sacrifices and pleadings, to 
wrest forgiveness from a distant God; but Jesus told 
them that God was near, and that He had already for- 
given, even before they asked. God was the old 
father waiting patiently in yearning tenderness, 
straining tear-dimmed eyes toward the horizon for 
the first sight of the beloved, wayward son, returning 
of himself; but more, He was the good shepherd, not 
waiting for His lost sheep to find its way home, but 
toiling Himself through storm and darkness till He had 
found and borne it home. 

God’s forgiveness, like His love, is sure. It is 
infinite. What, then, did Jesus mean when he said: 
“If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
God forgive you yours?”’ Surely some one spoke truly 
when he said that conscience is the voice of God in 
the mind of man. God speaks to us through our own 
minds and sometimes through the minds and lips of 
our fellows. If in our inmost souls where God is, we 
can forgive ourselves, then God’s forgiveness, which 
is and always has been, will flood us with His peace 
which passeth understanding; but if in that court of 
last appeal we find an act or a thought we cannot for- 
give ourselves, God’s forgiveness will not reach us. 
If by restitution, at whatever cost, we can square 
accounts with ourselves, acknowledging our fault and 
proving our sincerity by a changed life, then will come 
revelation of God’s forgiveness with our own. 

What, though, if it be too late for restitution? 
What if the wrong we have done our brother (or our- 
self by debasing God’s child) be like a stone tossed into 
the sea, spreading ripples to the horizon, never to be 
undone? ‘Then can we experience no forgiveness, no 
peace, until our hearts have grown so large, so sym- 
pathetic, so understanding, that they can embrace in 
love and complete forgiveness that brother who has 
wronged us most. In forgiving him we can forgive 
ourselves, and God’s forgiveness will be manifest in 
us. Then shall our lives be changed indeed, for such 
is the end as the beginning of forgiveness. 

God’s forgiveness is no external gift. 
us from within. 


It comes to 


* * * 


Last Sunday was Easter Sunday. Rev. Grady D. Feagan 
of the First Baptist Church began his sermon by saying that he 
was glad to see so many people there, so many he had not seen 
for a year. And inasmuch as he might not see them for another 
year, he took the opportunity of ‘wishing them a very merry 
Christmas.—Arlingion (Mass.) Advocate. 
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The Real Issue in Higher Learning ’--II 


Robert Maynard Hutchins 


® Wi thought. Certainly it is more than a store- 
@ | house of rapidly aging facts. It should be 
¥1| the stronghold of those who insist on the 
exercise of reason, who will not be moved by passion 
nor buried by blizzards of data. The gaze of a uni- 
versity should be turned toward ideas. By the light 
of ideas it may promote understanding of the nature 
of the world and man. Its object is always under- 
standing. In the faith that the intellect of man may 
yet preserve him, it seeks to emphasize, develop, and 
protect his intellectual powers. Facts and data it 
will obtain to assist in formulating and to illustrate 
the principles it establishes, as Galileo used experi- 
ments to assist and exemplify his analysis, not as a 
substitute for it. Rational thought is the only basis 
of education and research. Whether we know it or 
not, it has been responsible for our scientific successes; 
its absence has been responsible for our bewilderment. 
A university is the place of all places to grapple with 
those fundamental principles which rational thought 
seeks to establish. 

A university so organized and so conducted might 
stand unmoved by public clamor; it might be an 
island in a sea of turmoil; it might be a rallying point 
of all honest and upright men. It might show us the 
social order we should desire and help us keep it when 
it was achieved. A university may make these con- 
tributions not by having its professors politicians on 
the one hand or hermits on the other. Both extremes 
are equally disastrous. The university must find 
better and better means of communicating the ideas 
which it is its duty to foster and develop. A univer- 
sity without these means of communication will die, 
or at least will not be fruitful. Its ideas are not in- 
tellectual playthings, but forces which will drive the 
world. A university must be intelligible as well as 
intelligent. 

If we look at the modern American university we 
have some difficulty in seeing that it is uniformly 
either one. It sometimes seems to approximate a 
kindergarten at one end and a clutter of specialists at 
the other. The specialists are frequently bent on col- 
lecting more and more information rather than grap- 
pling with fundamentals. So much is already known, 
so much is being discovered, so many new fields are 
opening up, that this approach requires more courses, 
more hours, more laboratories, and more departments. 
And the process has carried with it surprising losses in 
general intelligibility. Since the subject matter is 
intelligible only in terms of the volume of known facts 
which must be familiar to the scholar, universities 
have broken down into smaller and smaller compart- 
ments. And yet. Whitehead may have been right 
when he said not long ago that “the increasing de- 
partmentalization of universities has trivialized the 
intellect of professors.”’ 

Nor do we seem always to grapple with funda- 


I) OW a university should be a center of rational 


*Reprinted from The International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 44, 
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mentals when we come to education as distinguished 
from research. The system has been to pour facts 
into. the student with splendid disregard of the cer- 
tainty that he will forget them, that they may not be 
facts by the time he graduates, and that he won’t 
know what to do with them if they are. Itisasystem 
based on the false notion that education is a substitute 
for experience, and that therefore little imitation ex- 
periences should be handed out in homeopathic doses 
day by day until the student is able to stand the shock 
of a real experience when he meets one. Yet we 
know that it is impossible to imitate experience in the 
classroom and that the kind of experience we might 
reconstruct there would not be the kind the student 
will meet when he leaves us. 

To tell a law student that the law is what the 
courts will do, and have him reach his conclusions on 
this point by counting up what they have done, is to 
forego rational analysis, to deny the necessity of prin- 
ciples, and to prevent the exercise of the intellect. 
To remit a business student to cases representing what 
business used to do not only provides little intellectual 
experience, but also little practical experience, for the 
cases of 1928 are likely to be a positive disservice in 
solving the problems of 1934. To turn the divinity 
student away from the great intellectual tradition of 
the church and teach him how to organize a party in 
the parish house is neither to prepare him for the 
ministry nor to contribute to its improvement. To 
instruct a medical student in the mechanics of his 
trade and to fill him full of the recollection of particu- 
lar instances may result in a competent craftsman, 
but hardly in a product of which a university may be 
proud. If professional schools are stories above the 
level of vocational training they must restore ideas to 
their place in the educational scheme. 

The three worst words in education are character, 
personality, and facts. Facts are the core of an anti- 
intellectual curriculum. Personality is the qualifica- 
tion we look for in an anti-intellectual teacher. Char- 
acter is what we expect to produce in the student by 
the combination of a teacher of personality and a 
curriculum of facts. How this result can emerge from 
the mixture of these elements is a mystery to me. 
Apparently we insist on personality in the teacher be- 
cause we cannot insist on intellect; we are anti-in- 
tellectual. We talk of character as the end of educa- 
tion because an anti-intellectual world will not accept 
intelligence as its proper aim. Certainly since the 
Meno of Plato we have had little reason to suppose 
that we could teach character directly. Courses in 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced character 
will fail of their object. The moral virtues are formed 
by lifelong habit, to which a university education 
contributes, but which it cannot be its primary pur- 
pose to supply. A university education must chiefly 
be directed to inculcating the intellectual virtues, and 
these are the product of rigorous intellectual effort. 
Such effort is the indispensable constituent of a 
university course of study. 

We see, then, that an anti-intellectual university 
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involves a contradiction in terms. Unless we are to 
deny forever the essential nature of man, unless we 
are to remain content with our bewilderment, we must 
strive somehow to make the university once again the 
home of the intellect, for it is its natural and perhaps 
its only home. I repeat: a university is the place of 
all places to grapple with those fundamental principles 
which may be established by rational thought. A 
university course of study, therefore, will be con- 
cerned first of all not with current events, for they do 
not remain current, but with the recognition, applica- 
tion, and discussion of ideas. These ideas may chiefly 
be discovered in the books of those who clarified and 
developed them. These books are, I suggest, at once 
more interesting and more important than the text- 
books which, consumed at the rate of ten pages a day, 
now constitute our almost exclusive diet from the 
grades to the Ph. D. To aid in his understanding of 
ideas the student should be trained in those intellectual 
techniques which have been developed for the purpose 
of stating and comprehending fundamental principles. 
Armed with these, he may at length be able to effect 
transformations and combinations in any subject- 
matter. 

Such a course of study would involve in the fine 
arts, for example, more esthetics and far less bio- 
graphical and factual material. In the physical 
sciences and in experimental biology it would require 
more attention to the nature of measurement and its 
relation to the formulation of a science, and far fewer 
of the countless isolated measurements and exercises 
now performed in the laboratory. Here I am referring, 
of course, to the laboratory as an educational institu- 
tion, not to the laboratory method as a method of re- 
search. In so far as biology deals with evolution, a 
university course of study would diminish the em- 
phasis now given to innumerable details about in- 
numerable organisms, and place it on the comprehen- 
sion of the general scheme of evolution as a theory of 
history. And in all that study which appears in every 
department and which is called history, a university 
would endeavor to transmit to the student not a con- 
fused list of places, dates, and names, but some un- 
derstanding of the nature and schemes of history, 
through which alone its multitudinous facts become 
intelligible. 


The scholars in a university which is trying to 
grapple with fundamentals will, I suggest, devote 
themselves first of all to the rational analysis of the 
principles of each subject matter. They will seek to 
establish general propositions under which the facts 
they gather may be subsumed. I repeat, they would 
not cease to gather facts, but would know what facts 
to look for, what they wanted them for, and what to 
do with them after they got them. They would not 
confine themselves to rational analysis, and ignore the 
latest bulletin of the Department of Commerce. Put 
they would understand that without analysis current 
data remain a meaningless tangle of minute facts. 
They would realize that without some means of or- 
dering and comprehending their material they would 
sink deeper and deeper beneath the weight of the in- 
formation they possessed, as the legal scholar has long 
since sunk beneath the countless decisions and statutes 
rained down upon him every year. 

Since the multiplicity and overlapping of special- 
ties are caused by the superficiality of our analysis, and 
since grappling with fundamentals should show us 
what our subject-matters are, the ordering of our 
concrete material by rational means should show us, 
too, the absurdity of many intellectual barriers that 
now divide us. We might see again the connections 
of ideas, and thus of subject-matters. We might re- 
capture the grand scheme of the intellect and the 
unity of thought. Once the three “departments” of 
the European university, and the only ones, were 
medicine, theology, and law. These three fields were 
so studied as to deal with the same propositions and 
facts, but with different ultimate references. Each 
one thus penetrated the whole of contemporary 
thought, and was penetrated by the other two. The 
scholar and student laboring in one of these fields 
never lost consciousness of the rest. Thus, wherever 
he was working he remained aware of the individual, 
living in society, and under God. ‘To this formal or- 
ganization of a university we cannot and should not 
return. But it may suggest to us some consequences 
of believing that the result of general education should 
be clear and distinct ideas, the end of university train- 
ing some notion of humanity and its destiny, and the 
aim of scholarship the revelation of the possibilities 
of the highest powers of mankind. 


Liberals---Heirs of a Glorious Gospel 


Thomas H. Billings 


RIN the short letter that we know as the First 
Epistle of Peter, we are brought in touch with 
the early Christian Church at a moment of 
crisis. The Christians were facing persecution. 
The Roman government was being spurred on by the 
fanaticism of pagan believers, men who thought that 
the Christians’ failure to worship the gods of the state 
was bringing down the anger of heaven and causing 
terrible calamities. In the face of violence and hatred, 
the writer calls the Christians to remembrance. He 
reminds them that they “have been born anew to a 
life of hope... . to an unscathed, inviolate, un- 
fading inheritance.” He reminds them of the joy of 
the victory that is surely theirs. Let them remember 


this, he says, and ponder it, and then gird up the loins 
of their minds. 

I mention this ancient letter that we may be 
reminded of our own hope. We liberals are the heirs 
of a glorious gospel. In its acceptance rests the hope 
of the world. Some day it will triumph. At the 
moment, we are facing opposition such as liberalism 
has not faced in our generation or for several genera- 
tions. There is need that we gird up the loins of our 
minds. The shallowness, the sickening indifference, 
that has too often been the mark of so-called liberals 
must give way. If it continues, liberalism will go 
down to defeat. I do not believe that this defeat will 
be permanent, but the way back to liberalism will be 
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long and hard. It will be a way of blood and tears. 
Liberalism need not fail. We have been born to an 
inheritance, unscathed, inviolate, unfading. The goal 
is so full of glory that for the joy that is set before us 
we can endure hard days. Let us gird up the loins 
of our minds. 

It is an evidence of this need for the girding up 
of our minds that many seem to have forgotten what 
liberalism is. Some think of it as sentimental anarchy. 
It is not. A consistent liberalism recognizes the 
necessity of government, and of strong, efficient, 
honest government, so that criminals among us may 
be restrained. The liberal does not shut his eyes to the 
abysmal evil of which humanity is capable. He recog- 
nizes that most of us are only “candidates for hu- 
manity.”’ All come short of the glory. Few of us are 
not the better for the restraints of law and custom. 
But the liberal also knows that external restraint is 
only a temporary measure. Punishment is useful as 
revealing to the culprit the hideousness of his’ act, 
helping him to see how decent people regard it. The 
aim is to change his mind, to set him free from the 
inner chains that have made him a slave of sin. Re- 
strained from injuring his fellows, he may be sub- 
jected to influences that will free Bue develop such 
powers as he has. 

Liberalism is not amiability. I have heard 
ministers called liberal because they encouraged 
dancing in their parish houses. There is something in 
this point of view, of course. When thought is free, 
taboos tend to fall away. It is one mark of a liberal 
that taboos do not bend him. But that does not mean 
that a liberal has no reverence. Some things are holy. 
Some actions set him aflame with indignations. But, 
even in his indignation, he will try to see his oppo- 
nent’s point of view, to give full recognition to the truth 
that is init. More difficult yet, he tries to give those 
who differ from him credit for being honest and dis- 
interested until their words and actions force him to 
think otherwise. But he does not let his good will dull 
his passion for truth. A wrong opinion is a lie in the 
soul. Such opinions constantly crush, thwart and tor- 
ture humanity. Thought, however, can be cured 
only by thought. Ideas can be displaced only by ideas. 

Fundamentally, liberalism is the belief that his- 
tory is the process of the gradual emancipation of 
mankind, that the chains that have bound men, body 
and soul, the chains of natural limitation and of natural 
evil, of poverty and disease, of prejudice, passion, and 
false goals, all of these are to be taken away and man 
is to be a free son of God. This freedom is man’s des- 
tiny. It is for this that he was made. - He is not by 
nature earthly, sensual and devilish. The very 
meaning of his life is the capacity that is in him for 
nobility. Christ reveals man to himself. If he be 
lifted up he draws men to himself, since the deep in 
him calls to the deep in them. There is no need of 
the miracle of sacrament or the miracle of conversion, 
indispensable as ceremonies and the rushing power of 
a new affection may be. These old beliefs lend sup- 
port to unspeakable cruelties, since men are thought 
of as utterly wicked and useless until the miracle has 
taken place. Men, the liberal believes, just as men, 
are of infinite worth and value. If everywhere they 
are in chains, we must help to set them free. This 
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passionate devotion to freedom is liberalism. It is a 
blasphemy that men think of liberalism as setting 
them free from all obligation to church and state, that 
they water it down to a good-natured toleration that 
ends in sheer unbelief, that they relax into a mental 
sluggishness that does not even have the words in 
which to think of their destiny and their duty. Lib- 
eralism is an ideal for mankind that calls for the ut- 
most in passion and devotion. Here is the chance to 
link one’s own life to an eternal purpose. In eager, 
passionate devotion to this goal, and only there, can 
men find their lasting blessedness and their peace. 

Liberalism was a flaming evangel a century ago. 
The old theology, insisting on. the total depravity of 
the unregenerate, justified the enslavement of all un- 
redeemed. What did it matter that children seven 
years of age were sold by the administrators of the 
Poor Funds in England and Scotland into an unspeak- 
able industrial slavery? These children would never 
be of any use to themselves if left free. They were 
earthly, sensual and devilish. Their hearts were de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. 
What did it matter if, in the factory towns, men and 
women were huddled together in houses that made 
decency impossible? They were damned anyway. 
Liberalism a century ago challenged all this. Robert 
Owen, a fiery young Welshman with an amazing 
business genius, met the challenge, and made New 
Lanark, near Glasgow, a town of decent, healthy, 
happy people, themselves able to feel the thrill of 
work that was helping to maintain the fabric of the 
world. His influence is beyond calculation. The 
beautiful life of Lowell, Massachusetts, when Lucy 
Larcom found a satisfying, liberating experience as a 
mill girl there; the stately building, still standing, 
built as a boarding-house for the mill hands, these are 
only little signs of the world-wide influence of this 
man. The British Labor Party owes much of its 
philosophy to him. 

The inspiration for his work came from his passion 
for the liberal ideal. He dared to look at business in 
the light of the eternal. What is it for? It exists 
that cities may be inhabited and men may walk up and 
down therein; that the fabric of the world may be 
maintained. It exists, too, that humble men and 
women may find a chance to use their powers for the 
life of the world, bringing their contribution to the 
common feast; that they may find the true dignity 
and Sabbath of their lives. It does not exist that 
vast streams of wealth be turned into the coffers of 
any man or any group of men. Profits are not its 
purpose. 

If history means anything, it means that useless 
institutions are sooner or later swept out of existence. 
When power becomes a poison and destroys the ideal- 
ism and the spirit of public service in kings and nobles, 
kings and nobles sooner or later cease to be. If 
business leadership should be poisoned by power and 
lose its sense of trusteeship, should forget that busi- 
ness exists for service, then that leadership will be 
sooner or later swept away. But no form of organiza- 
tion by itself will cure our ills. No matter how much 
we may recognize the awful temptation that besets 
men in power, and, by legislation and organization, 


. seek to control and curb the ghastly sin of greed, we 
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have to depend always on the spirit that is in the 
people. If the light that is in us be darkness, how 
great is that darkness! Only the passionate devotion 
to the liberal idea can save men, in industry as in 
every other field of their life. 

A century ago, liberalism was a flaming evangel 
in education. Pestalozzi in Switzerland and this 
same Robert Owen in Scotland were thinking of chil- 
dren, not as children of hell, but as ‘‘trailing clouds of 
glory.” There came a new joy in childhood, a new 
appreciation of the importance of setting the child’s 
mind and all his powers free. If there has been at 
times a sentimental abandonment of all discipline, of 
all attempts to share with our children the experience 
of the race, of all effort to help them to the self-disci- 
pline without which freedom is impossible, yet we 
cannot be too grateful for the liberation which this 
movement in education has brought. It brought this 
freedom because it kindled a fire in the hearts of men. 
Horace Mann’s long struggle for the schools of Mas- 
sachusetts was possible only because he and his as- 
‘sociates were enthusiasts for humanity. The possi- 
bility of education for all is here today only because 
of their flaming faith. There are men today who 
would curtail their freedom. The school systems of 
some of our cities are becoming mere travesties. Ina 
shocking spirit of levity men have committed the sin 
~ against the Holy Ghost. They heap impossible bur- 
dens on their teachers, they cut down salaries until the 
teacher must cope with a burden of personal anxiety 
that cannot but affect the power of his work, this in 
the name of economy. There has been a veritable 
slaughtering of kindergartens all over the country. 
In the meantime, it is hard to believe that they have 
economized on graft. These selfish, cruel, blind, and 


utterly stupid men think that they can fill their own . 


pockets and shut men out of life. They can for a 
time. But they are heaping up wrath against a day of 
wrath. 

They will succeed as long as liberals are un- 
awakened. If our liberalism is only a kind of sickly 
amiability, the slavery of our people will continue. 
I hasten to say that God has not left himself without 
witnesses even in our time. There are many cities 
that are well governed, where men are free. They 
give us hope and courage. But eternal vigilance is 
the price that must be paid. We liberals must pay it, 
for our faith is that God is in the heart of even the 
wicked politician. When we jail him, we will not 


torture him. We will seek to set even him free from 
the chains of blind selfishness that have kept him in a 
prison far more dreadful than any that we can devise. 
We will dedicate ourselves, too, to the task of removing 
as far as we can the temptation to such evil from his 
successors. Always, though, we know that mankind 
can be saved only when the people themselves are 
caught by the liberal spirit. Only a wide-spread 
spirit of devotion to the progress of mankind can save 
humanity. It is to foster this devotion that we 
exist. 

The hope, the faith, and the love, that are the 
marks of the liberal gospel are not dead things. Their 
touch has still its ancient power. The men who in 
our generation have tried liberalism and found it 
wanting are making a tragic mistake. They are 
leading mankind into bondage. Dr. Orchard, the 
great Congregational minister of London who has 
announced his conversion to Roman Catholicism, is 
a case in point. There is no hope in Rome, unless 
Rome changes. The dogmas of Romanism on which 
they insist with such mistaken zeal, fetter the minds 
of men. They lead to a denial of liberalism in every 
sphere if they are followed to their logical conclusion. 
Fortunately, it is not logic alone which governs the 
actions of men, and there are great liberals among 
loyal Catholics. But logic, consistent thought, is a 
necessity. Liberal religion is a necessity if liberalism 
is to survive. Men cannot be free if in their deepest 
thought about this universe and their duties and re- 
lations herein they are fettered by dogmas that grew 
out of the thought of some early age. The Catholic 
insistence on such dogmas, like the same insistence of 
so-called orthodox Protestantism, is driving men into 
an abandonment of all religion, into a conviction that 
religion is only superstition. It seems probable that 
the contact with liberalism of some of these men who 
are submitting to authority in religion has been with 
that caricature of liberalism which is only a weak 
amiability. This is a pit into which we liberals may 
fall. Our thought grows flabby. Charles W. Eliot’s 
noble principle that the educated man is one who cul- 
tivates the “habitual discernment of superiorities’ 
has been prostituted to mean that no thought has 
any edges, that everybody is somehow right. This 
is blasphemous nonsense. The deepest need of our 
time is a coherent theory of life, made into a popular 
possession. There is a call that we liberals must not 
fail to answer. 


Prison Chaplains 


A. Warren Stearns 


SIRADITIONALLY there is a long history con- 
necting priests with the punishment of 
crime. Among primitive tribes most crime 

eef)| had to do with sacrilege or with violating 
some of the semi-religious conventions, so the medi- 
cine man or priest quite often had to carry out the 
punishment itself. We find in the book of Deuter- 
onomy priests having the responsibility for the purif- 
ication of cities in such cases. Along through the 
Middle Ages nearly every picture of a victim being 
burned at the stake or losing his head on the block has 


a priest standing by. In fact, priests have often 
formed the bulwark of the social defence against 
crime through their insistence upon the carrying out 
of punishment. We find in colonial Massachusetts 
the clergy were frequently called upon as arbitrators 
or advisers in cases of serious crime. Their opinion 
was almost inevitably given in favor of carrying out 
the rigor of the law to the utmost. 

Although the New Testament abounds with ex- 
pressions of sympathy for the offender, it was not 
until the days of John Howard that religion was es- 
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pecially called in to assist in rehabilitating or reforming 
offenders, though as early as 1710 a reformatory for 
children had been erected by the Catholic Church in 
Rome. Over its door was that wonderful motto, 
“Tt is Useless to Punish unless We also Educate.” 
John Howard was essentially a missionary, and his 
work was really in the field of religion. Back of all his 
efforts to improve prison conditions was an underlying 
belief that religion would furnish the kernel for ref- 
ormation, however desperate and difficult the case 
might be. 

In early colonial Massachusetts we find the clergy 
very active in insisting that the law should be carried 
out. They were often opponents of reform. In fact, 
as late as 1837, when a bill was introduced in the legis- 
lature to abolish capital punishment, the alternative 
was given that if capital punishment could not be 
abolished the duty of executioner be transferred from 
the office of sheriff to the reverend clergy, who seemed 
to be the chief proponents. When the children of King 
Philip were in the hands of the authorities a committee 
of clergy recommended their extermination, as in the 
case of the Hittites. 

When the first of the penitentiary houses was 
built in New York State in 1799, a chaplain was ap- 
pointed, and efforts were made by religious orders to 
assist him in his work, and thereby attempt to effect 
a reform in the case of criminals. The Pennsylvania 
system, promulgated in large part by the Quakers, 
had a very important religious content. When the 
Charlestown State Prison in Massachusetts was 
opened in 1805, a chaplain was appointed who supplied 
Bibles and had a Sunday-school class, and visited the 
inmates almost daily. 

From this time on, the office of prison chaplain 
has been as much a part of the penal system as that of 
warden. Today we no longer have to debate whether 
or not such an office is desirable, as it has become an 
established convention. However, it is not so easy 
to find agreement as to the exact duties of the chap- 
lain. 

If the chaplain is aggressive and active in his religi- 
ous work, he often comes into conflict with the warden 
or keeper. It has often seemed much easier to become 
an advocate of the warden’s policies than to pursue an 
independent course. Frequently, in order to justify 
the office of chaplain all sorts of nondescript duties 
have been attached, such as librarian, schoolmaster, 
or postmaster. Often he has been put in charge of 
recreational programs, a type of work for which he is 
sometimes inadequately prepared. 

Why should the office of chaplain be considered 
any different in prisons than elsewhere? This question 
defies answer. In the opinion of the writer, the chap- 
lain should be an active member of the staff of every 
penal institution, subordinate to the warden, and to 
no one else. However, his duties should be religious 
and he should be freed as much as possible from the 
marks of officialdom. Of course, he should have 
charge of Sunday services and the usual religious 
exercises of the prison, but, more than that, his ‘‘parish 
work”’ should consist of seeing all of the inmates fre- 
quently and developing the most intimate personal 
relations with them. Too often, prisoners fear to dis- 
cuss their situations intimately with the chaplain, 


supposing him to be in league with the warden and so 
perhaps not their best friend. Again, one fears that 
some chaplains, because of an overly sympathetic or 
sentimental attitude, become the victims of designing, 
conspiring prisoners. 

Obviously, prison chaplains should not be chosen 
from among those clergy having handicaps that 
prevent active pastoral work, but should be chosen 
from the most forward-looking, vigorous, young men 
who have a real missionary zeal for their work. They, 
of course, should cooperate with the administration, 
but in their religious work should pursue an inde- 
pendent course unaffected by the policies of the in- 
stitution. Naturally, their work should not run 
counter to the general plan of the institution. While 
their work should be of a religious nature and not a 
social-service function, their training should give them 
an enlightened point of view, so that they could exer- 
cise that most important duty of leadership in such 
matters. They should be a continuous point of con- 
tact between administrative officials and _ the 


_ prisoner. 


Religion undoubtedly has much to offer prisoners 
as well as other persons in trouble. It also has much 
to offer administrators of prisons, as well as all govern- 
mental departments. The record of certain of its ex- 
ponents acting as prison chaplains is sublime. The 
record of many of the rank and file is less gratify- 
ing. 

The office of prison chaplain should offer a chal- 
lenge to the very best brains in the field of religious en- 
deavor. The work opens a field of great possi- 
bilities. 


PERSONAL CONTACT WITH OUR COMRADES 
Ralph P. Boyd 

CH é F there has been one institution which has put 

Ri A] courage in the hearts and determination in the 

minds of mankind, during this chaotic up- 

heaval, it has been the Church! In doing so, 
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it has fulfilled one of its primary and essential duties. 
The extent to which it has served the people has been 
determined by the attitude and consideration of our 
ministers towards this very essential part of their pas- 


toral duties. The faith and courage inspirational 
qualities of a worth-while devotional service may be 
attained through the use of sermons which suit the 
needs, immediate or remote, of the people. A service 
which is equally proportioned, well balanced, contain- 
ing sufficient appeal to the intellect and to the emo- 
tions, may serve partially the demands of the people. 
But such programs often neglect the personal element, 
the heart to heart contact, that cannot be fully at- 
tained through preaching services. This intimacy of 
contact, which will open the way to knowledge, on the 


part ofthe minister, of the personal needs and con-. 


flicts of his people, is more essential than a great many 
of our ministers realize. Often underneath an ex- 
terior of calm acceptance of conditions as being in- 
evitable, there are turbulent forces at work, which 
are hidden from the outside world. If these forces 
are not unearthed and adjustments made, the individ- 
ual is dissatisfied, and often psychological complexes 
result, which could have been easily avoided if some 
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one competent had been aware that such conflicts 
and forces existed. The minister must be cognizant 
not only of the spiritual and material needs of his 
people, but the mental and emotional as well. To 
have a knowledge of the mental and emotional needs 
of individuals necessitates personal contacts and in- 
timacy of relationships. The conception of the 
minister as being a shepherd of his flock, with the 
personal attentions and consideration for the in- 
dividual, does not appeal to the progressive and pub- 
lic-spirited minds of a great many of our ministers. 
Altogether too many of our ministers consider their 
work to be merely the establishment of a reputation 
for being intellectual. Their entire spare time is con- 
sumed in debate over academic questions and address- 
ing organizations which use them as entertainers. 
This is a hard accusation, but it is the truth. While 
they are using their time and energy in such super- 
ficial activity, their own people are crying for personal 
attention. A man who is guilty of this neglect of 
his people is missing the greatest opportunity to serve 
mankind that can possibly be open to an individual. 
It is a strange fact that so many ministers search in 
vain for opportunities to serve mankind, when such 
are present in their own parishes. ‘Their ears are deaf 
to the cries of their own people for courage and en- 
lightenment; yet they hear the cries of the unfor- 
tunate and needy in distant places. This false sense 
of responsibility that so many ministers feel to uplift 
all mankind, has led them to overburdening of their 
activities, so that personal intimacy with those of 
their own parishes is an impossibility. 

One may well ask how such a personal intimacy 
of contact can be attained. There is only one ap- 
proach to this problem. This is through more ex- 
tensive parish work. The salvation of a great many 
of our deteriorating churches lies in a more dynamic 
program of parish work. There are churches through- 
out our denomination which are either static or are 
deteriorating because of this neglect of personal con- 
tacts. Other denominations which do recognize the 
supreme importance of this factor in building and 
retaining membership are growing and drawing from 
the ranks people whose attitudes and philosophies are 
more liberal than dogmatic. They affiliate them- 
selves with these churches because they do receive 
this personal attention, that is lacking in so many 
of our Universalist churches. It is high time that 
a great many of our ministers cease their efforts to 
differentiate themselves from the common rabble of 
the unintelligent and consider what they are doing to 
our churches. 

We consider Jesus to be the ideal teacher and 
preacher. We would follow in his footsteps and 
spread his teachings. Yet we neglect too frequently 
his method of acquainting ourselves with the personal 
problems of our people. The range of the immediate 
parish of Jesus was not considerably larger than the 
average parish of today. Yet his entire lifetime was 
spent in making contacts and understanding the 
problems of his people. 

Too often the duty of parish calling is left to a 
committee, which, outside of jarring people to the 
realization that they have been absent from church, 
accomplishes nothing. There is not a great deal that 


can be expected from this substitute for the ministerial 
call. What the average parishioner wants is a heart- 
to-heart chat with his minister. He becomes so filled 
with pent-up emotions that it is a blessing to have 
some one outside of the immediate family to open his 
heart to. Perhaps what he has to free his mind of 
is trivial, but it is from such trivialities that mental 
neuroses often develop. The minister must be pa- 
tient and considerate in dealing with people who are 
chronic grumblers and kickers. There is no dis- 
tinction, in the ideal ministry, between personalities. 
All are equal in the sight of God and should be equal 
in the eyes of the minister. 

There are constant admonishings to preach a 
constructive and encouraging gospel, but I have seen 
very little on the subject of pastoral calling. Those 
who review the churches perceive this lack. It is 
universally present throughout our denomination. 
A great many young ministers, in particular, abhor 
this practice and consider it non-essential. It is not 
true that we have outgrown the necessity of this 
practice. The world may change in many respects, 
but human beings are still subject to desire for at- 
tention and consideration. It is not a matter of one 
lowering himself to sentimentality, it is a matter of 
fulfilling the duty that is the privilege of every min- 
ister. 


WHO PROFITS FROM RADIO BROADCASTING? 


The National Broadcasting Company made a profit of 
$1,300,000 in 1982 and $400,000 in 1938, according to the testi- 
mony of its president, Merlin H. Aylesworth, before the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio, and Fisheries. The 
Columbia Broadcasting System showed a profit of approximately 
$700,000 for each of the same two years, according to one of its 
vice-presidents, Henry A. Bellows. A question by a committee 
member drew trom him the additional information that practi- 
eally all C. B.S. stock is owned now by the Paley family, one of 
whose members is Columbia’s youthful president, William S. 
Paley. 

The N. B. C. profits did not go to individuals, but to the 
parent company, Radio Corporation of America, a giant monopoly 
which has never paid dividends on its common stock. R.C. A. 
was one of the corporations whose stock was manipulated in 
a gigantic pool organized on March 7, 1929. The details of 
the operation of this pool are described in ‘““The Weeds of Wall 
Street”? by Arthur M. Wickwire. Suffice it to say that the pool, 
which began following the authorization by the directors of a 
five for one stock split-up, resulted in profits of $15,000,000 to 
those who engineered it. Naturally enough this huge sum came 
from the pockets of the unsuspecting public, many of whom 
bought the stock above par and then saw it fall rapidly until by 
the end of the year it had reached 26. The company’s income 
from all sources, which in 1921 amounted to $4,160,844.52, 
reached its peak of $182,137,738.65 in the eventful year 1929 and 
has fallen steadily ever since, amounting to $62,333,496.08 in 
1933. 

What a contrast these two American private companies, 
which control all national broadcasting in the United States, 
offer in comparison with the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
The N. B. C. and C. B. S. receive licenses from the Federal 
Radio Commission, enabling them to control the dissemination 
of ideas on a national scale; invest a paltry few millions of dollars 
in transmitting equipment, studios, offices, and reception rooms; 
induce the American public to invest billions of dollars in re- 
ceiving sets, tubes, and accessories; use—without paying a single 
cent for rent—-air channels, which now and forever should remain 
the property of the people; force educational and cultural groups 
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and public welfare agencies to bear all expenses incident to pro- 
gram building, if and when they are granted time on the air; and 
then pocket the proceeds derived from the sale of advertising 
time, much of which is used to exploit the public. 

An American radio broadcasting practice which depends 
upon the free use of the people’s air channels and receiving sets 
as the major portion of and most expensive elements in a gigantic 
sales organization, could be likened to permitting the free use of 
the White House for the operation of a peanut stand or a liquor 
store. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation on the other hand 
is a non-political, non-profit body. Its principal function is 
service, not high-pressure selling. The members of its board 
of governors, J. H. Whitley, R. C. Norman, Harold G. Brown, 
Viscount Bridgeman, and Mrs. M. A. Hamilton, and its Direc- 
tor-General, Sir John C. W. Reith, are public-spirited men and 
women—edueators, not salesmen. Its programs are sustaining, 
not sponsored; uniformly good, not interspersed with and almost 
completely buried by the tawdry. As a result of the operation 
of the B. B. C. the British treasury receives a huge sum annually 
(approximately 44 per cent of the receipts from receiving-set 
licenses) for general governmental expenses. 

British broadcasting went through the same growing pains 
that the American variety is now experiencing. Prior to the 
formation of the present British Broadcasting Corporation, the 
electrical manufacturers contrelled broadcasting. ‘The British 
found commercial control as unsatisfactory as we are now find- 
ing it. Since the establishment of a non-commercial system they 
find radio a dependable source of education, culture, and the 
better types of entertainment.—Hducation by Radio. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CANON CHURCH 


William F. Bowers was born in the year 1825 and at the 
age of twenty-five or early in the fifties was a very active Baptist 
minister. He was very much interested in the youths of that 
day and constantly admonished them to study the Bible. He 
held a weekly lesson in his home every Friday night where the 
youths of the entire community were invited to attend. On the 
first meeting in January he would begin with the first chapter of 
the Bible, and arrange the lessons so that they would be through 
the Bible by the last meeting in December. 

During the War between the States, Marion Cheek, Stephen 
P. Bond, John M. Bowers, John Manley, Albert J. Owens and 
many others became very much interested in the Bible and were 
regular students of Uncle Billy’s meetings until they were married 
and settled in and around West Bowersville, Ga., now Canon. 
Here they organized a weekly Bible school and continued to study 
the Bible, seeking the truth. Strange as it may seem, they all 
began to have doubts as to the destiny of mankind as was and is 
commonly taught, about thesame time, but were reluctant to men- 
tion it for some time, until John Bowers, by this time an active 
Baptist preacher, and Marion Cheek, who had been a Baptist 
preacher for many years, began to confide in each other as re- 
gards man’s future destiny, expressing a doubt in the belief of 
endless torment. Finding themselves very much in accord, they 
approached Stephen Bond (who was the best posted man on the 
Bible I ever knew, being able to tell you where to find any pas- 
sage of scripture you may quote), to their surprise found him of 
the same opinion. In the meantime they, as leaders, with other 
members of the old Canon church, which now stands about three 
miles east of Canon, Ga., had built a church house in Canon in 
a very few feet of where the present church now stands, and were 
holding regular services as a Baptist church. 

After a very prayerful consideration of their version of the 
Bible they decided to go in a body and consult their old leader 
and teacher, ‘Old Uncle Billy,” who very readily warned them 
of the dangers of such a step. This slowed them up for a little 
while; but they continued holding their meeting every week, 
reading and praying for guidance, which resulted in the disband- 
ing of the Baptist organization and organizing themselves in 
what is today the Canon Universalist church in the year 1885 


or thereabouts. (We cannot give the exact date, as the church 
records were burned when J. F. Bowers’ home was destroyed 
some few years ago.) When this action of this church was known 
the “fat wasin the fire.’”’ They were ridiculed and persecuted by 
all the churches of the entire community. They had a hard 
struggle; but they stood faithfully to their convictions until 
they got a foothold. Marion Cheek and John M. Bowers, serving 
as pastor for about twenty years without pay, built up a strong 
membership of about 200 members. 

I mention Uncle Billy, although he never became a member 
of this church. We want to give him credit for being the prime 
cause of the establishing of this church, by encouraging these 
young men to study the Bible, which was the prime cause of 
these truth-seeking pioneers seeing the new light. 

I cannot close this short history without mentioning that in 
later years Seaborn Westmoreland joined these pioneers, doing 
some very strong and convincing preaching, he being the only 
one now living, being in his ninety-fourth year —J. C. Bowers in 
The Lavonia Times, Lavonia, Ga. 

A QUEST FOR GOD 
J. F. Page 


Responding to the urges of my soul 
In living to attain to ends benign, 
And realize my life-consuming goal, 
A rich experience with the Divine, 


I sought to dedicate unto the King 

Whose domain comprehends the star-strown sky, 
My personality as underling, 

And know my life in tune with the Most High. 


Said theologues: “‘The sacred Deity 
T'ranscendeth man whose soul to sin is prone; 
Apart from him, in awesome majesty, 

God reigns supreme upon His holy throne. 


“Thou must esteem thyself as scorpion, 
Depraved in nature; and, with sin o’er-awed, 
Confess thy worthlessness before His throne 
To gain thy sought relationship with God.”’ 


Should this philosophy of man, malign, 
Befouled with sin from Eden’s luckless fall, 
Inspire respect and love for the Divine, 
Whose power and choice brought into being all? 


While pond’ring thus such ancient creedal lore, 
Wngrossed in seeking life’s sublimest ends, 
Mists rising I beheld, and golden store 

Of lucent sheen like cloudless Heaven lends. 


I walked among the crowded tenements, 
Where dwelt unloved a city’s needy poor, 
Sad victims of a frowning providence, 
Which unrelentingly had barred life’s door. 


In dusky hovels, covered o’er with grime 
From belching factories, they made their homes, 
Adjoining alleys steeped in filth and slime, 
Ill-fated tenants of the blighting slums. 


Their breadless, meatless, tables could supply 
But means to eke out life from day to day, 
Their tattered garb from blasts of winter sky 
But scant’ly shielded their defenceless clay. 


I witnessed beds of suffering and pain, 

And brows of parents worn with withering care; 
I saw there haggard forms which toil and strain 
Of personality had rendered bare. 
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But it was not their harsh, pathetic lot, 
Nor that society ignored their plight, 
Which furnished setting ne’er to be forgot; 
It was their uncrushed hopes of future bright. 


A change of politics or government 

Would brighten, somehow, blackened skies to blue; 
To every one according to his bent, 

Appealed some luring phantom to pursue. 


One hoped to rear his child a useful man, 
Another to a cultured home aspired, 

A traveler’s breadth of mind another’s plan, 
And all a deeper drink of life desired. 


Though deeply sunk in penury’s quagmire, 
The gates ot lite stedfast against them barred, 
They yet retained a courage to aspire, 

A hope for larger living still unmarred. 


This hope eternal in the human mind, 

The courage, by defeat undimmed, to plod 
Against a fate most brutally unkind, 
Seemed attributes of an incarnate God. 


And dreaming, hoping, daring human mind, 
Undaunted by the stormy blasts of time, 
Impelling patient, struggling human kind 

To climb from savage state to heights sublime, 


Empowering conquerless humanity 

To triumph through the flood of centuries gone, 
Seemed sovereign Mind, incarnate Deity, 
\'ternal Majesty upon His throne, 


God of my quest is not transcendent, then, 
A sceptered monarch on celestial throne, 
But immanent within the souls of men, 
And holy God and sinful man are one. 


No longer God beyond the vaulted skies, 
Exclusive, lightning-robed, inspires my soul, 
But God who prays to me through human eyes 
To help Him march triumphant towards His goal. 


And with my resolution to resign 

My life to further His eternal plan, 

A sense of unity with the Divine 

Pervades my soul, blest tie ’twixt God and man. 


The smiles of outcasts to encouragement 
Invest me with a new religious code, 
Transport my soul to Heaven’s battlement, 
My coveted experience with God. 

* * o 


GAMBLING BY TICKETS 


“These tickets cost me about fifty cents a week,” said a 
Fitchburg worker. “I never miss that smail amount, and I have 
a chance to win $20,000. Even if I make a small win, it will pay 
me back all I’ve invested.” 

The subject of our conversation was ticket gambling— 
pools, treasury lotteries, number lotteries, etc. It is estimated 
that foreign lotteries have taken $3,000,000,000 out of this coun- 
try in the last three years, according to Howard Clellan in The 
Herald Tribune. The total annual yield of the lottery racket 
amounts to at least $4,000,000,000. Individuals operating lot- 
teries have been known to make $2,500,000 in one month from 
manipulating the tickets in the usual way. 42,000,000 counter- 
feit tickets for a Canadian sweepstakes lottery circulated in this 
country. What a harvest! 

No wonder the bootleggers are turning from the relatively 
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hard work of making and distributing booze to the soft job of 
printing slips that bring in millions trom fellows “who don’t 
miss the half a dollar.” 

Quite apart from the racket and the fraud which keep the 
eternal yokels coming (pretty wise ones, too), there is the eco- 
nomic argument. Fifty cents a week is $25 a vear. That’s a 
good slice of average income to put into non-productive spending. 
The club, the church, the welfare department, could never get 
$25 per year from some of these hypnotized gamblers—but the 
lotteries can get it—‘“‘I never miss it.” Such spending is direct 
support to a group of economic parasites, and if the racketeers 
are entering this field seriously, it means a luxurious living for this 
undesirable element in society. ‘Testimony shows that the ticket 
holder’s chance to win is about a million to one in a fair-sized lot- 
tery. Most often the real prizes are turned back to the operators 
after being properly publicized by the fake ‘‘winners.” 

In a certain New England city of 90,000, two-thirds of the 
people played a lottery daily, according to reports. No wonder 
merchants couldn’t collect bills. No wonder workers lose in- 
terest in work. No wonder high school students get dreamy-eyed 
about unearned wealth. 

There seems to be a movement started to legalize lotteries 
and other forms of popular gambling, horse-race betting for 
instance. The argument seems to be that people want to do 
these things. -f the law prevents them, the bootlegger steps 
in, and provides the wanted commodity at racketeer prices. 
Therefore, the government should legalize gambling in order 
to foil the bootleggers, in order to satisfy the people, and in- 
cidentally, the government will get a neat rake-off in terms of 
taxation. 

According to this procedure, the bootleggers will be the main- 
springs of our legal system. Well, well! How the world wags!— 
Max Kapp, in the Spectator, Fitchburg, Mass. 


* * * 


NOT GOING TO THE FAIR 


The Chicago Century of Progress will be repeated through 
the coming season. Many of those who would be glad of the 
opportunity of witnessing this spectacle will be deprived of do- 
ing so. Here in an excerpt from a personal letter to Dr. Kedzie, 
Secretary of Educational Institutions, is a substitute for attend- 
ance that is most suggestive as a human document: 

“We wanted very badly to come to the Fair, and had made 
our plans accordingly, but an emergency arose here which took 
all the money we had saved. I know you will think we are 
crazy—but we decided to give our money to two girls who were 
graduated from high school, each with an average above 95, so 
that they could go to college. They were absolutely without 
funds, and without the means of securing any. But they are 
such fine kids, so sincere, so much in earnest, and such good 
students. They are genuine college timber. J... . secured 
tuition scholarships and loan of room rent, ete. But they needed 
funds for food and fees. We finally decided that we would soon 
forget the Fair; it would pass from our minds altogether; but these 
kids needed a college education. . . . That’s why we did not go 
to the Fair.”’—Advance. 


SAME ON BOTH SIDES 


British taxpayers are as queer fish as are their cousins on this 
side. 

The London papers are full of criticisms of the government 
because it paid $250,000 for the most famous Bible manuscript in 
existence, the Codex Sinaiticus, just bought from Russia, while 
their columns are thunderously silent about the hundreds of mil- 
lions that are being spent on the British navy. 

Tt was an English member of Parliament who said some time 
ago, in a debate on disarmament, “If it has come to the point 
where the British Empire has to depend on the Sermon on the 
Mount, then God help us!” 

But the remark might easily have been made on Capitol 
Hill.-— Northwestern Christian Advocaie. 
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Why We Need the Religious Weeklies 


MRS. ROOSEVELT AND THE DAUGHTERS 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt last week made an anti-war 
speech to the D. A. R. sisters in Washington. That is one of the 
finest things that the First Lady has done in all her activities 
since becoming mistress of the White House. According to news 
reports Mrs. Roosevelt ‘“‘pleaded for a patriotism that would 
teach youth to live for country as well as die for country. If our 
country is going to lead the way, and any group in any country 
is going to lead the way, it ought to be this group,” she told the 
astonished daughters, ‘‘because you have the knowledge, the 
education, the background, the love of country.” We are proud 
of Mrs. Roosevelt. In the language of Holy Writ, ““A word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” — North Caro- 
lina Christian Advocate. A 

* * 


MAKE BLOCK. BOOKING ILLEGAL 


Subscribers urge The Christian Advocate to print each week a 
“white list’? of moving pictures, as several weeklies are doing. 
The editor’s reply is that such information is of limited value. 
Tt is true that it may give a fair evaluation of current feature 
pictures, and would sometimes serve to warn patrons against 
bad shows. But who has not been drawn to a cinema house to 
sce the advertised white film, only to have to witness some two- 
reel comedy which is worse than worthless—-inane if not indecent? 
What use in advising people to see “Little Women,’ when they 
are liable to have a dish of filth flung in their faces? There seems 
to be no way of stopping this outrage so long as the present system 
of block-booking and blind-buying endures. The local exhibitor 
may reject ten rer cent of the subjects offered to him, but be- 
yond that he is powerless, and no scruples on his part, and no 
amount of pressure from his public, can relieve him of his con- 
tract to advertise and exhibit nine-tenths of the block which he 
has contracted for, sight unseen. Censorship has fallen down 
completely in the face of this situation. The only way to remedy 
the evil is to make block-booking illegal. There ought to be a law 
about it! Perhaps there would he if enough decent and deter- 
mined people got the ear of their congressman and demanded 
action. There is another route—via the code. The government 
representatives on the Code Authority have the power of veto. 
If enough persons were angry to talk plain English to the Author- 
ity they might get salutary action. There is very little hope of 
securing it in any other way, for the Hollywood magnates of the 
picture trade do not know decency when they meet it face to face. 
—The Christian Advocate (New York). 


* * 


NEW ARMORIES FOR COLLEGES 


War produced the depression, and now the depression is 
again producing war. At least it is pushing the preparation for 
war to the point where armed conflict would seem to be un- 
avoidable. The excuse is unemployment, and the curing of it by 
setting men to work in militaristic projects—as though there were 
not countless other projects which use just as much raw material 
and keep just as many men busy! The trend began with the 
C. C.C., which took over hundreds of thousands of idle young 
men, and placed them in charge of army officers, who promptly 
established military discipline and drill. Then came the Vinson 
naval bill, in which President Roosevelt found satisfaction for his 
lust of arms in outrageous proposals for the vast enlargement of 
our navy. . Now appears the latest proposal—to authorize the 
P. W. A. to construct fifty new armories for R. O. T. C. units in 
as many colleges! The April bulletin of the vigilant Committee 
on Militarism in Education (2929 Broadway, New York City) 
exposes the details of this crazy idea. The fifty armories would 
cost approximately $400,000 each, which insures a wasteful ex- 
penditure (the national ideal these days!) of ‘only $20,000,000.” 
This money, we are told, would go 80 per cent to wages for 
workers, and 20 per cent to purchase of materials (no profits to 
the contractors on the job? well, well, well!!). The colleges, of 


course, are already grabbing for the swag—anything for a grand 
new building! Thus, President Clothier, or Rutgers, steps right 
up to the bargain-counter and says he’ll take one. Penn State 
and Wisconsin are favorably debating the proposition. Mean- 
while, with $20,000,000 thus to be worse than wasted, our whole 
great system of public education is going to pieces. Nearly 
2,000 rural schools in 24 states failed to open last fall; a total of 
2,280,000 school children between six and fifteen years of age are 
not in school this year; 200,000 certified teachers are un- 
employed; one out of every four employed is earning less than $750 
per year. All for lack of money! Millions for armories, but not 
one cent for education. If that’s what P. W. A. means, smash 
it.— Unity. 


- 


ore 


ARE THE FEET OF CLAY? 


Having recently done our part in setting Charles E. Coughlin, 
able and fiery radio preacher, upon a pedestal, we are compelled 
suddenly and regretfully to question whether the figure we have 
set up may not, after all, have feet of clay. Our question is oc- 
casioned not so much by the fact of the investment in silver 
speculation of funds received in response to Father Coughlin’s 
radio appeal at a time when Father Coughlin is among the fore- 
most advocates of financial policies which would increase the 
value of silver, but by the specious and shallow plea in which the 
radio preacher has explained or defended the matter. 

The statement that he owns not an ounce of silver, and that 
responsibility for the investment is entirely upon his secretary, 
who handles such matters, is a rather weak subterfuge. The 
funds come very largely in response to Father Coughlin’s radio 
work. They are associated rather definitely with the propagand- 
ism that he is carrying on. Whether the investment of the funds 
and their administration be subject to criticism or not, Father 
Coughlin cannot shirk responsibility in the matter.— Advance. 

* * 
MRS. ROOSEVELT BLACKLISTED 


Speaking of Mrs. Roosevelt and the D. A. R. brings to mind 
a little book that one of our readers has sent us, and that we have 
been looking over with great interest. It is called ‘‘The Red 
Network,” written and published by Elizabeth Dilling, and 
dedicated to “‘professional patriots,’’ the members of the D. A. R. 
being listed first of all. It is described by its author as ‘“‘a Who’s 
Who and Handbook of Radicalism for Patriots,’ and it takes 
itself and its mission very, very seriously. 

“The Red Network” is divided into three sections, the first 
consisting of short articles on the danger of Communism, So- 
cialism, Pacifism, and the New Deal, all of which appear to be 
equally ‘‘red” to the eyes of the author; the second being a de- 
seriptive list of “red” organizations; and the third a list of some 
1,300 dangerous radicals with their records briefly summarized. 
All three of these sections are very interesting, but it is the third 
to which we should like to direct attention particularly. Here we 
find a choice selection of “radicals” from A to Z, conveniently 
listed for quick reference in case one of them happens to turn up 
on the local lecture platform. And even a casual glance is enough 
to show that, if polities makes strange bedfellows, radicalism 
makes downright weird ones. 

First of all, we find of course the acknowledged Coins 
munist leaders—Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, and, in this country, 
Foster (for the directory, though primarily concerned with this 
country and with living men and women, is not exclusively 
devoted to them). Then we have the Socialist leaders—Mac- 
donald, Victor Berger, Norman Thomas, and so on. And of 
course the LaFollettes, Senator Borah, and other irregular 
members of both houses of Congress. Then we come to the 
New Dealers, and especially the Brain Trust—-Wallace, Tugwell, 
and other note-Wirt-y characters. (Curiously enough, Brother 
Moley is not listed.) 

When we got to this point in our examination of this Red 
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List, we began to wonder whether or not the Arch-Radical him- 
self was listed, and we hastily paged through to the “‘R” section. 
Sure enough, here we have it: “‘Roosevelt.”” But looking more 
closely, we find that it isn’t the President, but Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that is listed. Ah, now we know why the D. A. R.’s 
didn’t applaud more vigorously. Some of them had probably 
been reading “The Red Network,” and knew that Mrs. Roosevelt 
was one of Stalin’s fellow-Communists—doubtless in the pay of 
Moscow! 

If anyone thinks that the Episcopal Church is a pure white 
pillar of capitalism and respectability, untainted by any spot of 
color, “The Red Network”’ will speedily disillusion him. Jn ad- 
dition to such notable lay churchmen as Secretary Wallace and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, there is quite a contingent of our clergy. Here 
are a few of them: Bernard Iddings Bell, A. L. Byron-Curtiss, 
Bishop Paul Jones, Charles N. Lathrop (of blessed memory), 
John Howard Melish, Bishop Parsons of California, Guy Emery 
Shipler of The Churchman and William B. Spofford of The Wit- 
ness. (TheLiving Church has escaped condemnation.) 

Such respectable individuals as the Insulls, Ivar Krueger 
and Sir Basil Zaharoff are not listed in “The Red Network.” 
They may have caused untold misery and suffering, but they 
never for a moment questioned the doctrines of rugged individ- 
ualism, and so there is no need to warn the public about them. 

The author prefaces her list of radicals with this sentence: 
”?Mention in this Who’s Who will be regarded by those who are 
proud of their affiliations as a badge of honor, by those ashamed 
of them as a black list.’’ Most of the rest of us will realize that 
there is a good deal of difference between Dr. Bernard Iddings 
Bell and Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky, and that Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt isn’t the Big Bad Wolf in disguise —The Living Church. 


* * 


DO; MINISTERS NEED MONEY? 


A minister was called to a larger and stronger church. In 
spite of the criticism that he knew would come to him from 
thoughtless people, in his resignation he used the following words 
—-words that the average minister would have been afraid to 
use: 

“T have no desire to conceal the fact that the salary there will 
be considerably larger than here. As I approach middle life, with 
a family to support and with the rapidly increasing cost of living, 
it becomes more and more apparent that in a pastorate of this 
nature I cannot make that provision for the future which every 
man ought to make. Iam strongly of the opinion that the first 
duty of a husband and father is to provide for the present needs 
and the future welfare of his family. I believe that God intended 
that he should do so.”—Watchman-Examiner. 


SCIENCE SETS AN EXAMPLE 


The world’s latest and greatest experiment in prying into 
the mysteries of the universe is now under way. When those 
twenty tons of glass were poured into a mould at Corning, N. Y., 
science was taking another step in a daring astronomical ad- 
venture. Five years ago astronomers, with a grant of six million 
dollarsfrom the International Education Board, began their plans 
to build a telescope twice as large as any now existing. The crux 
was the huge mirror, the glass dish which is to be the largest and 
most perfect light collector ever fashioned for the study of the 
skies. 

The giant mirror is now in its mould cooling, a process which 
will take ten months in an electrically-heated annealing box. 
When finished it will be shipped to Pasadena, where years may be 
spent in grinding and shaping it, at some spot still unnamed, per- 
haps on a mountain top somewhere in southern California. The 
California Institute of Technology will have charge of the com- 
pletion of the telescope, in-cooperation with the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Washington, which has the world’s present largest 
‘telescope on Mount Wilson. 

The press, the radio and the screen have made the public 
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familiar with the scene of the casting when Sir William Bragg, 
with a distinguished body of scientists and some six thousand lay 
observers, watched the beginning of the great experiment. But 
most of the accounts,we noticed, dwelt largely on the size of the 
mirror, the details of its construction and the possibilities it will 
openup. And yet these, striking as they surely were, cannot be 
regarded as other than minor considerations in this vast enter- 
prise. 

More significant was the manner of its creation. It was an 
international and cooperative undertaking. A hundred scientists 
of many nationalities exchanged opinions and proposals for 
years and then agreed unanimously on the best set of specifica- 
tions. These men were working honestly, courageously, selflessly, 
in the cause of scientific discovery. They brought no axes along 
to grind in the process. They allowed no lobby of instrument- 
makers to influence their policies. What an example this should 
be to those statesmen who, in the multiplicity of their interests, 
seem largely to forget about the state! 

Another fine thing we note about the new telescope is that 
it will be the common possession of all astronomers and physicists. 
From the outset it was decided that this giant optical instrument 
should not be restricted in the using. American or Briton, Ger- 
man or Frenchman, will be equally weleome to scan the heavens 
by its aid. 

There is surely something impressive about the spectacle of 
these scientists working together so unanimously, so courageously 
facing difficulties and unitedly overcoming them. No bickering 
here about national rights or racial superiority. These men were 
working, not for America, nor for the English-speaking world, 
nor tor the white races. They were working for mankind. 

Meanwhile, the cause of world peace is almost at a stand- 
still, and tariff and racial and even religious walls are rising higher 
in many places. Narrow and stupid nationalistic attitudes should 
be rebuked by the example of the scientists, an example of which 
the churches of the world would also do well to take note.—The 
New Outlook, Toronto. 


* 


NEW YORK LEGALIZES RACE TRACK GAMBLING 


A curious idea of what it takes to make a state great is re- 
flected in the fact that on one and the same day the New York 
legislature killed (in committee) a resolution supporting the 
child labor amendment and the governor of that state signed a 
bill legalizing gambling on the race tracks. The crowd of excited 
gamblers at the Jamaica track on the first day of legal betting 
was so great that probably nobody had time to consider how this 
sudden flood of customers for the bookmakers belied the theory 
that people particularly like to do the things that are forbidden. 
We used to hear a great deal about that supposed principle of 
human nature when prohibition was under discussion. The idea 
was that people drank liquor chiefly for the fun of breaking the 
law, and that when the prohibition was removed the appetite 
would subside. It does not seem to have worked that way in 
practice. 

Neither did it work that way about gambling. The 
minute betting became legal, 18,000 people rushed out to the 
track—the largest crowd on record—and thrust $300,000 into 
the hands of the bookmakers. It was estimated that the amount 
would have been nearly twice as great if all who wanted to place 
bets had been able to fight their way near enough to the book- 
makers to do so. Perhaps those who call the American people a 
nation of law-breakers have been slandering their fellow citizens. 
Maybe we are a more law-abiding people than we have had credit 
for being. The law says, Do not bet, and a few do but more do 
not. The law says, You may bet if you please, and the people 
pour forth in a glad tumultuous throng to avail themselves of the 
privilege. 

The mayor says he is thinking whether ‘‘we can get a 
municipal tax out of the betting.’”’ Naturally-—where they are 
considering the establishment of a lottery to raise relief funds.— 
Christian Century. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR VISIT SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Universalist National Memorial Church entertained us 
beautifully. Especially will all remember the service of worship. 

The members of the Board and the local Mission Circle 
gathered in the church at 2 o’clock. Dr. Harned, the organist, 
gave ten minutes of organ music, closing with the playing of the 
hymn, ‘‘Make Channels for the Streams of Love,’ with the 
chimes. Mrs. Walker, president of the W. N. M. A., had pre- 
pared and conducted a beautiful responsive service of consecra- 
tion, and Dr. Perkins, pastor of the church, closed with two of 
Walter Rauschenbush’s noblest ‘Prayers of the Social! Awaken- 
ing,” that ‘For the Prophets and Pioneers” and “For the Church.” 
The simple service was deeply moving. For most of the Board 
members it was their first visit to the church since it was finished. 
We all sensed the fitness of being sent on our pilgrimage with the 
blessing of the National Church. 

XG 
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MRS. STANARD DOW BUTLER—AN APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I, through the columns of your paper, pay this little 
tribute of love and appreciation to the memory of one who, since 
my first acquaintanceship with her, has embodied for me my ideal 
of what a minister’s wife should do and be. 

Some winters ago—a stranger in the Southland—I entered 
the doors of the United Liberal Church of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
one Sunday morning, to find standing just inside a slender little 
woman, with outstretched hand and a warm smile of welcome, 
and after that greeting I no longer felt myself a stranger. 

I was only one of a great number whom she greeted in like 
manner, during Dr. Butler’s pastorate in the Sunshine City, 
and I feel very certain that, one and all, they will agree with me 
that her welcome made them fee] at home in the church she so 
dearly loved. She had, to be sure, many other ways of arousing 
our interest, and spurring us to fresh endeavor in the work to 
which her life was dedicated—but of them all there was nothing 
that helped that work along more than her friendly greeting to 
the stranger within her gates. 

And now that she has passed on to a life of larger service, I 
can but think of her still, as standing just inside the door of one of 
His many mansions, with outstretched hand and sunny smile, 
to welcome the strangers entering there, making them feel at 
home. 

Alice M. Cook. 

Frankfort, N. Y. 
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THE TEXAS BLUEBONNET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The mocking-bird is the official state bird of Texas. In 
1901, the Texas Legislature passed a legislative act designating 
as our state flower the bluebonnet, known to the botanist as the 
lupinus subcarnosus. 

Tradition alleges that this flower, so fair and fragrant, came 
originally from the peaceful hillsides of Jerusalem, and was trans- 
planted here by the frontier priests, those pious pathfinders of 
civilization, who two hundred years ago built beneath Texas 
skies the old Spanish missions. T'o add a magic touch of beauty, 
they planted bluebonnets about the protecting walls of their 
abiding places. From these sacred surroundings, these fabaceous 
flowers tossed from their blue bonnets their podded seeds, to be 
carried far and wide over the Texas prairies. 

The Aztec story of the origin of the bluebonnet is different. 
It is that a devastating pestilence came upon their land. ‘The 
prayers of the priests and people were of no avail. Out of the 
clouds a voice demanded as an offering some sinless soul. A 
beautiful Aztee maiden gladly offered herself as a sacrifice. As 
she hastened up the hillside to the waiting altar, her bonnet of 


blue dropped unnoticed to the ground. During the night flowers 
sprang up around the altar in the form and color of her blue 
bonnet; and thus the beautiful bluebonnet of our primeval 
prairies bloomed into being. 

The bluebonnet is a patriotic flower. It is indigenous to 
Texas soil. Although there are seventy species of the lupinus 
family, this gypsy bluebonnet child of the Texas prairies does not 
willingly grow beyond the confines of this state. It is as mucha 
part of our common history as San Jacinto’s undying fame. The 
heart of each bloom of our state flower is red; its tips are white; 
its body blue. Thus it floats to the breezes the conquering colors 
of the state’s and of the nation’s flag. 

Our state flower, to restore its vitality consumed by day, 
sleeps by night. As darkness spreads its shadows over the land, 
the bluebonnet shuts its tiny eyelid petals close about its parent 
stem in dewy slumber, and opens them no more until the light: 
of the coming morning salutes the newborn day. 

It labors in a productive spirit. It furnishes honey-pro- 
ducing pastures, rich and fragrant. Within each unfolding 
blossom, there is a- generous store of the choicest nectar that 
busy bees ever carried from field or forest to enrich the honey 
hives of men. It turns unsightly landscapes and barren wastes 
into waving fields of brilliant color. 

Come to Texas! 

Brother H. E. Latham, shall I send you a bouquet? 

J.D. Barker. 

Sweetwater, Texas. 

* * 


COMBINE THE LEADER AND REGISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In renewing my subscription for your excellent journal, 
with its many inspiring features, may I express the earnest hope, 
which I have also expressed to The Christian Register, that in the 
not distant future the two periodicals may be united under one 
cover, as The Christian Leader and Register, or as The Christian 
Regisier and Leader, with, for the present, two denominational 
sections for denominational news, comments and notices, but 
with one editorial department, and with the body of the publica- 
tion, articles, sermons, poems, the same. A special page or 
column for news of the Free Church Fellowship might be in- 
cluded. 

This plan would obviate the needless reprinting of the ma- 
terial that is now in both publications, and relieve those interested 
in both publications from the necessity of double subscriptions 
to papers that are largely identical in material. 

It may be that you are already planning some such pro- 
cedure. 

Robert P. Doremus. 

Gloucester, Mass. 

OF 


NEEDHAM REITERATES, EMPHASIZES AND 
CORRECTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a letter by me among the “Reactions” of April 7 a typo- 
graphical error appeared in a paragraph concerning a scientific 
method of effecting a legal standard of intoxication. After stat- 
ing that in Norway and Germany the driver of a car is legally 
drunk if his blood contained 0.7 of a milligram of absolute aleohol 
per cubic centimeter of blood, I alluded to Dr. Walter Miles’ 
scale of toxic symptoms, where it is said that a person with but 
0.5 milligrams per c. ce. has observable difficulty in lighting a 
match. he Leader had it .05. 

A published correction is worth while even though it involves 
a feather weight. Dr. Dr. Miles’ scale begins with the quantity 
0.1 of a milligram, marking the initial stage of intoxication. 
Robert F. Needham. 
Arlington, Mass. 
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The Malady of Our Times 


A Primer for Tomorrow. By Christian 


Gauss. (Scribner. $2.50.) 


Dean Gauss, of Princeton University, 
has given us the mature reflections of a 
mind singularly equipped for the task 
undertaken. His wide range of informa- 
tion about the past and his ability to 
marshal and interpret the materials of 
historical knowledge are combined with 
an unusually open-minded attitude toward 
the present. From the first page of his 
book we know that we have a guide who 
is competent but not dogmatic. 

Dean Gauss is alert to the central need 
of our time. We are seeking a new order, 
recognizing that the civilization which 
characterized the nineteenth century, a 
civilization resting on applied science, ex- 
panding production, and acquisitive in- 
stinets, has outlived its usefulness and 
become a menace to man’s spirit. But any 
new order must “‘possess within itself . . . 
a central purpose sufficient to release and 
stimulate the energies of man.’ Our 
malady at the moment is due to the “‘lack 
of inner impulsion in any constant direc- 
tion.” And so the task of the wise today 
is to discover ‘‘deeper sources of signif- 
icance for our modern life.’ We have 
exalted the productivity of an economic 
system, rewarded the ingenuity which 
promoted or cheapened production and 
distribution of material goods; we have 
organized politically in the interest of 
trade-expansion, making nationalistic in- 
terests supreme; we have removed the 
controls from selfishness, especially when 
greed operated on a sufficiently magnificent 
scale. And we have awakened now to dis- 
cover that wealth has brought poverty of 
the spirit, that the nationalistic organiza- 
tion of our life has broken the natural 
unities of mankind, and that the system 
which was so effective so long as there was 
a frontier at home or a market among un- 
developed peoples has become precarious 
for the common man. 

It is against the background of such an 
analysis—very inadequately outlined above 
—that Dean Gauss suggests the remedy 
for our malady. Our era is rapidly coming 


to a close; we must work against time; . 


the shift from nationalism and capitalism, 
which ‘“‘can no longer spur us on to human- 
ly desirable ends,’ to a new type of 
civilization must be made quickly. As we 
damp the fires and slow down the mechan- 
isms which have sustained and engaged 
our energies, there must be new worlds to 
conquer. ‘There is still one such world, 
and only one, “the world of what for lack 
of a better word we must call religion.” 
If we cannot now conquer “‘the inner world 
of man’s spirit,” our culture cannot be 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


healthy. ‘This challenge we must meet or 
face the extinction of our civilization. 
The only impediment to the extension of 
commodious living to all men is the recalci- 
trant spirit of man himself, and this is now 
the last redoubt which we must storm.’’ 
Dean Gauss says our churches are begin- 
ning to recognize this to be true, and we 
must all see it for ourselves. 

One paragraph presents a memorable 
distinction which is far reaching in its ap- 
plications. Dr. Gauss tells us that a 
civilization is vital and great if it creates 
great individuals; it is doomed to destruc- 
tion if it creats only individualists. ‘The 
difference is a simple but fundamental one; 
the individualist achieves his position only 
by virtue of what he subtracts from others; 
by what he devotes exclusively to his own 
use. Our characteristic figure, the man 
of property, was of this type. The in- 
dividual, on the other hand, is great by 
what he bestows upon others through no 
loss to himself.’’ 

We have so far contented ourselves by 
giving the central conclusion reached by 
Dean Gauss. It would not be fair to 
represent his book by such a summary. 
The greater part of the book is a searching 
analysis of past and present civilizations. 
There are many very suggestive comments 
which halt the reader and compel thought. 
Very early, for example, Dean Gauss says 
“it is perhaps because man has changed 
so little in a world which he himself has 
changed so radically that he now finds 
himself in so desperate a state of unstable 
equilibrium.”’ A very important distinc- 
tion, again, is drawn between the modern 
man and his forerunners. ‘To the medi- 
eval man all those events to which major 
significance could ever be attributed had 
already occurred. . . . So long as men be- 
lieve this, it will be clear that the pattern 
of life will be shaped in accordance with a 
static conception of the world.” In the 
course of developing modern culture man 
transferred significance from the past to 
the future. “It was through this reversal 
of the time sense that man created for him- 
self that free future which now baffies him.” 

Especially illuminating is the author’s 
discussion of the end of nationalism. He 
points out that in 1914 the ideals of na- 
tionalism could still fan our spiritual ar- 
dors into flame. ‘‘The Worid War was 
conceived in nationalism and ended in 
a nationalistic peace. We are beginning 
to see that both the war and the peace 
were futile.” The irony of history is that 
those who fought were fighting for an 
ideal which had already died before they 
were called to die for it. Every earnest 
and honest artist has told us that since the 
war. ‘But the impulsion which that ideal 
of nationalism gave each of us still drives 
us on, though we know that it is driving us 
even now into further fatal clashes with 


those cultures which are in reality a com- 
mon culture, the only common possession 
that made us what we are.” 

This is a brave and sincere book, a 
really notable contribution to the spiritual 
interests which so many are finding it dif- 
ficult to serve in an effective way. Dean 
Gauss js the friend and ally of all earnest 
men who are willing to face our situation 
realistically and who are asking what they 
can do to help. The book should be widely 
read and its thesis pondered carefully. 

Mali} IB (Sc 


* * 


Messages from William James 


The Bundle of Life. By Jane Revere 
Burke. (E. P. Dutton. $1.50.) 


Whether or not the purported revela- 
tions from Prof. William James, in “The 
Bundle of Life,” by Jane Revere Burke, 
are actually revelations from that dis- 
tinguished philosopher, there is material 
in the book for serious consideration. 
Those who are entirely skeptical about the 
authenticity of all such communications 
will, of course, deride the claim that Mrs. 
Burke makes to having received direct 
word from ‘‘the other side,’”’ whether from 
William James or from anyone else. But 
the increasing number of those who believe 
that communication with the spirit world 
is possible will find themselves wondering 
about these rather striking statements: 
whether they may not indeed be actually 
the statements of a wise and mature per- 
sonality who once lived on the earth and 
now carries on a personal life in another 
level or plane of existence. 

There is certainly nothing in “The 
Bundle of Life’? to justify the often re- 
iterated complaint that communications 
from the other side are “trivial.”’ Far 
from being “‘trivial,’”’ the statements are 
very important--if true. If life beyond 
the grave is as here described, and if be- 
tween us who are here and others who are 
there a relationship such as Mrs. Burke’s 
communicant declares to exist really does 
exist, then we had better do something 
about it. It would be the height of folly 
to try to go our way on this side without 
reference to influences from that side, if 
such influences were indeed effective. 
Whatever our desire, we could not be free 
from the interference of personalities, good 
and bad, helpful or malevolent, who in- 
visibly and subtly wrought upon us their 
kindly or destructive wishes. Knowledge 
alone could help us to find those person- 
alities who were friendly, and to push 
back those that were hostile; and the only 
knowledge we could possibly have would 
be such knowledge as came in exactly 
such ways as those by which Mrs. Burke 
claims to have received her messages from 
William James. 

(Continued on page 605) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Asscciaticn of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


The Grove at Ferry Beach 


FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


Plans are practically completed for the 
Religious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach this summer, and there are good 
things in store for all who will attend. 


Dates: 

The dates of the institute are July 21-28. 
In response to requests for an extension 
of time we shall hold a “‘seminar’’ for 
another three days immediately following 
the institute. The dates for this are ob- 
viously July 29-31. It is our hope that a 
number who have attended the institute 
will be able to remain for this extra session. 
The Ferry Beach Park Association is mak- 
ing a special rate of $5.50 for all such per- 
sons, and there will be no registration fee 
for those staying over. The purpose of the 
seminar is to provide an opportunity for a 
rethinking of the experiences of the week. 
Just how this will be done will depend upon 
the size and personnel of the group—also 
their particular needs and abilities. Two 
faculty members will be present, and, at a 
conference to be held Saturday afternoon, 
July 28, the group will determine how it 
shall proceed. Individual conferences 
with a view to helping delegates with their 
personal problems will be a feature of this 
extra session. There will be time for read- 
ing and meditation as well as for discussion. 


Courses and Faculty: 

Prof. Angus H. MacLean of St. Lawrence 
University will teach a course on “The Use 
of the Bible in the Modern Church School.”’ 
Mrs. Kathryn Hulburt Hall, director of 
Religious Education at the Unitarian 
Church, Wellesley Hills, Mass., will help 
our teachers to discover how the activities 
of boys and girls can be enlisted and made 
to count in an educational program. Her 
course will concern itself with ‘‘Expres- 


sional Activities in the Church School.” 
Not since 1928 has a course in dramatiza- 
tion been included in our institute program 
at Ferry Beach. Because of this we asked 
Rey. L. Griswold Williams to teach a 
course in ‘Religious Drama,” this year. 
In addtion he will conduct the chapel ser- 
vice each morning. For young people 
especially Miss Ruth A. Carter will have a 
course on ‘‘Personal Religious Problems.’’ 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, who will serve 
again as dean of the institute, will teach a 
course on “Church School Administra- 
tion,’ designed especially for superin- 
tendents and departmental leaders. 

We find ourselves wishing that every 
Universalsit church school might send one 
or more of its teachers and officers to Ferry 
Beach this summer. The resulting growth 
and improvements in the religious educa- 
tional program of the local church would be 
very great. But as many as do come we 
shall welcome, and to each one we shall 
give the very best the institute has to offer. 

on BS 
PARENTS’ NIGHT 


Parents night will be observed at the 
church next Wednesday. Dinner at 6.30 
will be served by the Mothers’ Club for 
twenty-five cents a plate. 

The object of the meeting is a thorough 
discussion of the work of the Religious 
Education Department. Mrs. Gretchen 
Huisman, chairman of the department, 
will preside, and the speakers will be Dr. 
and Mrs. Scott. 

Mrs. Scott will present the requirements 
of what she believes to be an ideal re- 
ligious education for the child, and then 
discuss our own program, its successes and 
its shortcomings, in the light of that ideal. 

Dr. Scott will lead a discussion on home 
and church cooperation. 

All parents of children in the depart- 
ment, all teachers and officers, and all who 
are interested in the work of religious edu- 
cation are invited to be present, and to take 
part in the discussion. (T'he Builder, 
Peoria, Ill.) 


Sy 


FOR TEACHERS OF ADOLESCENTS 


The Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor issues from 
time to time bulletins designed to aid par- 
ents and teachers in the important busi- 
ness of child education. A recent pub- 
lication of unusual merit (94 pages) has 
been prepared by Dr. D. A. Thom, direc- 
tor of the habit clinics of Boston and di- 
rector of the division of mental hygiene in 
the Department of Mental Diseases of 
Massachusetts. Its title is ‘“Guiding the 
Adolescent,” and the chapter headings are 
as follows: 

Defining adolescence. 

Adult attitude toward adolescence. 

Physical growth and development. 


Attitudes toward sex. 

Adolescence and mental development. 

The individual as a whole. 

Some educational pitfalls. 

The question of work. 

Learning to use leisure. 

A social] conduct. 

Evading reality. 

The adolescent and his companions. 

The needs of the parent. 

Bibliography. 

At the conclusion is a helpful bibliog- 
raphy. Copies ot this may be procured 
for 10 cents apiece by addressing the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. The 
bulletin referred to is listed as Bureau 
Publication No. 225. 

* * 
THE GLORIOUS COMPANY OF THE 
UNDEFEATED 


Nothing warms the heart like a great 
man displaying his handicap.—Victor Hu- 
go. 

Hard of Hearing: 

Ludwig van Beethoven, Herbert Colling- 
wood, Thomas A. Edison, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, John Kitto, Harold McGrath, 
Harriet Martineau, Edward E. Martin, 
William McFee, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Joseph Sharp, Carolyn Wells, John G. 
Whittier, Martin Luther, Joseph Holland, 
Dr. Howard Furness, Ernest E. Calkins, 
Rupert Hughes, Walt Mason. 

Deaf: 

Helen Keller, Mrs. Alexander G. Bell. 
Blind: 

Blind Boone, Blind Tom, Fanny Crosky, 
Dr. Edward B. Frost, Paul Gruppe, Edwin 
Grasse, Dr. Adam Geibel, Thomas P. Gore, 
Alfred Hollins, Helen Keller, John Milton, 
Frances McCollin, Edward B. Perry, Louis 
Vierne, Dr. William Westenholme, Fran- 
cois Huber. 

Crippled: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Lord Byron, Dr. 
Frank Gunsaulus, Alexander Pope, Chas. 
Steinmetz, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Epileptic: 

Napoleon the First, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Alfred the Great, Julius Caesar, Peter the 
Great, Mohammed, Moliere, Francois Vol- 
taire, Gustave Flaubert. 

“Who pleads a handicap remembering 
these!’’ 

(From the Weekly Calendar, Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


On Sunday, April 22, the First Univer- 
salist Church in Cambridge, Mass., gave 
special thought to its responsibilities as a 
religious educational institution. Mr. 
Raspe, minister of the church, conducted 
the service of worship and the address was 
made by Miss Andrews. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


DOES YOUR UNION READ ITSELF 
ARIGHT? 


In Hollander’s translation of the Poetic 
Edda, verse number ninety-five of the 
“Sayings of Hor,” appear these lines, 
which seem most applicable to unions at 
this time of the year: 


“One’s self only knows what is near one’s 
heart, 
each reads but himself aright; 
No sickness seems to sound mind worse 
than to have lost all liking for life.’ 


Most of us who have been in Young 
People’s Christian Union work for any 
considerable number of years (and many 
who are comparatively new to it) know 
how often in the spring the following con- 
versation will come up at a young people’s 
meeting. 

First Y. P. C. U. member: ‘‘What’s the 
use of trying to have a union next year? 
What have we done this year anyway”” 

Second Y. P. C. U. member: “‘Let’s not 
reopen in the fall, we can keep putting it 
off, and after awhile no one will notice 
we have none.” 

Perhaps the words will be different, but 
the underlying sentiment is quite likely to 
be that of discouragement, of wonder as to 
purpose, and of feeling that perhaps, after 
all, it is not worth while. If this is not the 
case your union is to be congratulated, but 
would still profit by the remedy which we 
are going to suggest. 

If we return to our lines of Scandinavian 
philosophy we will notice that the first 
lines are these, ‘‘One’s self only knows 
what is near one’s heart, each reads but 
himself aright.’”’ In other words, to read 
into the lines something that the unknown 
author of the Younger Eddas never 
dreamed of, no field worker can come into 
your union and sit through a devotional 
meeting and then tell you why there is no 
more enthusiasm. Nor will the mere fact 
of sending delegates to an institute (im- 
portant though this is) be a guarantee of a 
successful year opening in the fall. No, 
the thing that each of our unions must do 
is to take the advice and “read himself 
aright.” If we will concentrate, at one of 
our closing meetings of the year, on the 
problems which confront the union, we can 
discover what things must be cured before 
the fall season can be one to which we shall 
look forward. And incidentally, we can 
then know what problems in particular to 
lay before a field worker, what special 
problems we would like solved by a con- 
vention or institute conference, and each 
union will be ready to profit from the 
summer’s activities. 

Fundamental to the whole problem, 
however, and most important of the lines 
of the old Eddie verse, is the last half of 
the quotation, ‘“No sickness seems to sound 


mind worse than to have lost all liking for 
life.” 

The union which has lost all liking for 
life, the union which has no sincere desire 
for continuance, is not the union which 
looks back on a year of accomplishment. 
An axiom in union work will always be, I 
am convinced, ‘““To the union which finds 
a place for itself which no other organiza- 
tion in the chureh can fill will come the 
highest degree of satisfaction, and the ut- 
most of valuable religious growth for its 
members.” Liking for life comes from the 
living of life. It comes to the person (or 


union) who is active, who is creative, who 
is filling a definite need in the society of 
which it is a part. 

Ir in your union you have heard a con- 
versation even faintly resembling the one 
which we considered at the beginning of 
this discussion, then remember this ancient 
advice, and look to the heart of your union, 
and see if there is a true liking for life. If 
there is not, find a way to put it there, and 
the conversation will cease. Remember 
tnen, 


“One’s self only knows what is near one’s 
heart, 
each reads but himself aright; 
No sickness seems to sound mind worse 
than to have lost all liking for life.” 


Ferry Beachers Meet: 


At Hartford, Connecticut 


Nearly a hundred Ferry Beachers and 
their friends gathered in the Church of the 
Redeemer, West Hartford, Conn., April 
27, for the first reunion in southern New 
England. Delegations came from Spring- 
field, Monson, Meriden, Norwich, New 
Haven, Danbury and Naugatuck. Many 
people of the Hartford parish attended. 
Rev. George A. Gay of Girard, Pa., visit- 
ing at Meriden, took advantage of the op- 
portunity to meet with a sizable number of 
Universalists. 

A savory supper was served by ladies of 
the Social Benevolent Society. The 
tables were attractively decorated by 
unique arrangements of salt water taffy in 
colored paper wrappers, and by gum-drop 
trees made by Mrs. William Walker. 
Singing of Ferry Beach songs aroused a 
joyful enthusiasm that prevailed through- 
out the evening. 

Representing the head table as the 
candy booth at the annual Ferry Beach 
Fair, Rev. Stanley Manning, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ferry Beach Park Association, 
introduced Rey. William Haney of Nor- 
wich as “Salt Water Taffy.”’ Mr. Haney’s 
“taffy”? was a reminder of the good fel- 
lowship that is found in life at Ferry 
Beach. 

Introduced as ‘“‘Molasses Kisses,’’ Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury found 
amusing response to his plea for ‘‘more 
lasses kisses,’’ and hinted broadly at ro- 
mantic antics when the moon shines over 
Saco Bay. 

Designated as ‘Stuffed Dates,” the 
secretary of the Association, R. F. Need- 
ham, presented an outline of the summer 
conference program, and brought the 
greetings of Mrs. Quillen Shinn and Miss 
Alice Blanchard. 

Arthur Olson, secretary-treasurer of the 
General Y. P. C. U., used his title, “Salted 
Nuts,” to build wittily an analogy with 
the spirit and activities of Ferry Beach 
life. 

“Divinity Fudge,” impersonated by Dr. 


Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, pro- 
vided an appropriate climax to comments 
about Ferry Beach by mention of the 
spirit of reverence and inspiration instilled 
in the hearts of those who have visited 
there in the past third of a century. 

Rev. George Gay, State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvnaia, introduced as the “‘Ice 
Cream,” outlined an important purpose of 
summer conferences—to recruit young 
people, fire them with enthusiasm and 
train them for effective work in the 
church. 

Motion pictures taken at Ferry Beach 
in 1927 and in 1933 were exhibited. 
Much interest was shown in a display of 
group photographs, snapshots and old 
conference programs arranged by Mrs. 
Maida Ramsdell and the secretary. The 
tickets, from the clever stylus of Belden 
Morgan, cartooned many of the activities 
at the Beach, and served as name plates 
on the banqueters. ; 

The various delegations then put on a 
series of stunts. Miss Lela Taylor of 
Hartford did a charming esthetic dance. 
The Springfield group put on one act of a 
musical comedy, “Talk of the Town,” in 
which Miss Carrie Griffith starred. Jimmy 
Horrigan of Meriden recited a tragic tale 
of a French-Canadian barge skipper. 
Dr. Fischer and Company staged an an- 
cient but valuable lesson, “‘Cross Crossings 
Cautiously.” There was plenty of comedy 
in “Count Twenty’s Revenge,” acted in 
pantomime by the Norwich folk. 

All went out on the church lawn to join 
hands in the traditional Friendship ‘Circle 
under the leadership of Mr. Manning. 
With the stars twinkling overhead, the 
moon shining brightly and the wind rust- 
ling in the trees like the sound of waves 
lapping the shore, this atmosphere remi- 
niscent of Ferry Beach was further en- 
hanced by the sound of the bugle blowing 
Uap Se 

Several dozen young people concluded 
an enjoyable evening with dancing. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


By the will of the late Frederick Knowl- 
ton of Haverhill, the First Universalist 
Church of Haverhill receives $590. 


Dr. Horace Westwood will preach in 
the First Universalist Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 18. 

Rey. R. 8. Kellerman preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon to the graduating class 
of the Blanchester, Ohio, high school. 
His subject was the notable motto of the 
Winchester, England, school—-‘‘Manners 
Maketh Man.” 


By the will of the late Mrs. Mary T. 
Burnham, widow of Louis Burnham, for- 
mer head of the Suffolk Coal Company of 
East Boston, the Universalist church in 
Essex, Mass., is to receive the sum of 
$5,000. 

Rev. Carl Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
gave the invocation at the dedication of the 
new high power radio station of WLW, one 
of the strongest in the world. 

Rev. Andrew J. Torsieff of West Acton 
preached in Framingham, Mass., on April 
29, substituting for Dr. Albion, who was ill. 

Rev. Augustus N. Foster of Lexington, 
Mass., was the preacher at Marblehead, 
Mass., on May 6. 


Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, Rev. Harold 
H. Niles and Rev. Wm. Haney attended 
the Yale Spring Convocation, hearing the 
Lyman Beecher, the Nathaniel W. Taylor 
and the Alumni Lectures. 


Dr. John W. Rowlett of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has written to the trustees of the 
General Convention accepting his election 
as a vice-president. 


Dr. John van’ Schaick, Jr., preached in 
the Universalist church of Baltimore, Md., 
May 6, and spoke at the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, May 7. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews delivered an ad- 
dress at the first United Conference on Re- 
ligious Education for churches of Greater 
Boston at the Old South Church, May 1. 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns, superintendent, 
has an interesting article in The Univer- 
salist Herald of Canon, Ga., on ‘How the 
Maryland State Penal Farm Treats 
Criminals.” 

Rey. EH. F. Stoneham of Winchendon, 
Mass., has been chosen minister of the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches in 
Canton, Mass. The new pastorate will 
begin with the first of August. Mr. 
Stoneham will preach in Canton on May 
20 and June 24. 


Rey. Barron F. McIntire of Woodsville, 
N. H., has been very ill with grippe and 
complications for several weeks. His pul- 
pit has been filled by his younger son, 
Clarence P. McIntire, who is only fifteen 
years old. He carried the whole service 


and Interests 


for three weeks, reading sermons of his 
father. Mr. McIntire is now improving. 


Rev. Tracy Pullman and Rev. Ruth 
Owens Pullman of Cleveland, Ohio, were 
made happy by the birth of a son on the 
morning ot May Day. He bears the name 
James Owens Pullman. Both mother and 
son are doing well. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou addressed the 
Optimist Club of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church in Washington, 
May 1, on ‘‘The Schools and the New So- 
cial Order,’’ making a deep impression. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner is con- 
tributing an interesting series of articles 
to The Christian Century on “Fascism.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent, who left Boston Thursday, Apri! 26, 
stopped one night in Ohio to see his par- 
ents and then proceeded to Detroit, where 
he preached Sunday. He sailed from San 
Francisco, May 3, on the Chichibu Maru 
of the U. Y. K., or the Japanese Line, for 
Yokohama. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president 
of the General Convention, spoke in the 
First Universalist Church of Somerville, 
Mass., on General Convention affairs, 
Sunday morning, April 29. Later in the 
day Mr. Emmons went to Maine, and dur- 
ing the early part of the week visited Port- 
land, Waterville, Oakland and Gardiner on 
business of the Convention. On Sunday, 
May 6, Mr. Emmons occupied the pulpit 
of the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
R. I., in the absence of Rev. John M. 
Foglesong, the pastor, who is recovering 
from an operation in the local hospital. 
The work of the General Convention was 
presented to the congregation. 


Maine 


Old Town.—Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, 
pastor. On Palm Sunday there was special 
music, with a notable increase in attend- 
ance. There was a communion service 
Thursday evening. On Easter Sunday 
morning, eighty-five were present, and 
there was special music. In the evening 
eighty-three were present. The service, 
arranged by the church school and choir, 
was simple but very effective. The junior 
girls’ presentation of ‘Witnesses to Un- 
ending Life,” and the primary class’s 
“Come let us work in God’s garden,” 
building up the flower cross and then seat- 
ing themselves at the foot while an older 
girl told “The Selfish Giant,” were espe- 
cially effective. Notwithstanding a very 
severe winter the attendance for the four- 
teen Sundays ending with Easter averaged 
forty-four this year, as against thirty-five 
last year. April 8 was observed as Young 
People’s Sunday. The choir is made up 
largely of young people. Members of the 
newly-organized Y. P. C. U. conducted the 


service, leading the responses, reading 
Scripture and prayer. The pastor preached 
on ‘Youth Looks at the Church.” In the 
evening a dozen of the young people were 
guests of the Bangor Y. P. C. U. Mr. 
Stetson spoke on ‘‘Walkers and Workers 
in Japan.’”’ A social hour followed. Fri- 
day, April 6, the men’s club gave an enter- 
tainment, Bradley Minstrels, netting about 
$25. Three young ladies, under the 
auspices of the Murray Club, sold candy 
before the “show started, and $9 was 
realized from this sale. 


New Hampshire 


Claremont.—Rev. C. B. Etsler, pastor. 
The Y. P. C. U. took entire charge of the 
service on Young People’s Day. The 
Men’s Fellowship Forum meets Sunday 
evenings at 7, with local speakers following 
the devotional period. On the last Sun- 
day of each month a social evening is en- 
joyed, with the program furnished entirely 
by members of the Forum. During Holy 
Week union services were held each night 
in the various churches of the local Fed- 
eration. The Maundy Thursday service 
with communion was held in our church, 
with sermon by the Methodist minister, 
communion administered by the Bpatist 
pastor, with Congregational and Univer- 
salist ministers acting as deacons. The 
Easter services, with fine musical pro- 
grams by our federated choir, drew large 
audiences. Hleven new members were 
received and offering amounted to nearly 
$300. 


New Yor! 


Lockport—Mr. Wm. A. MeNair, Mr. B. 
N. Smith, Mr. Fred E. Knatler, Mr. Wm. 
J. Swick and Mrs. Nellie S. Knatler rep- 
resented this church in preparing resolu- 
tions upon the death of Frank B. Lewis, 
for many years one of our most efficient 
and generous trustees. 


COPENHAGEN SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Theological Summer School at the 
University of Copenhagen, Denmark, or- 
ganized by the International Association, 
will be held from July 30 to August 11, 
with two series of six lectures each week. 
The first week Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer 
of Harvard will lecture on ‘Value Judg- 
ment in Religion,”’ and Professor Bentzen 
of the University of Copenhagen will give 
a course on a topic to be announced later. 
During the second week, courses of six 
lectures will be given by Professor H. 
Hermelink of Marburg on ‘‘The History of 
Free Protestantism in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries,” and Professor A. 
Spisar of Prague on “The Present Need of 
the Church and the Old Faiths.” 

During the courses there will be other 
talks on various subjects, given by Dr. 
Earl M. Wilbur, and the secretaries of the 
Association. 

Two of these courses will be given in 
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English, and two in German. Those at- 
tending the German lectures will be pro- 
vided beforehand with extracts in English. 
English and German are generally under- 
stood in Denmark. 

This summer school offers a remarkable 
opportunity for ministers, theological 
students, and teachers of theology from 
all over the world to gather for discussion 
and conference upon some of the im- 
mediate problems of thought and life in 
the field of religion. 

ES oe 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continues from page 601) 

In my opinion the time has passed when 
intelligent men and women ean afford to 
let their prejudices against psychical re- 
search and spiritualistic efforts at com- 
munication keep them from having at 
least an open mind towards the strange 
phenomena that so many serious and con- 
scientious people regard as being authen- 
tically real in terms of personal contact 
with persons on the other side. I, for one, 
am pretty well convinced that the un- 
doubted prevalence of fraud, and the 
equally indubitable tendency towards self- 
delusion, cannot be cited to explain away 
all or even most of the experiences that 
come through automatic. writing and 
other technical media. There is a great 
deal more involved than trickery and the 
subconscious mind. There is more jn- 
volved in Jane Revere Burke’s “The 
Bundle of Life’ than the biased pre- 
judgments of hard-boiled skeptics would 
regard as admissible. I am not quite 
ready to assert my thorough belief that 


William James is the author of what Mrs. 


Burke presents. But I am ready to say 
that in my judgment Mrs. Burke’s claim 
should be given the benefit of the doubt. 
Dwight Bradley. 
Newton, Mass. 
* * 
NEEDS OF THE CLARA BARTON 
CAMP 


The Clara Barton Camp is in need of 
dishes. The committee would be grateful 
for donations of china or crockery of any 
sort; also jelly glasses which could be used 
as drinking glasses. If anyone has any 
contributions please communicate with 
Mrs. E. A. Hunt.—The Message, First 
Universalist Chureh, Worcester, Mass. 

* ok 
FEDERATED CHURCH WOMEN 


The National Council of Federated 
Church Women, with a potential mem- 
bership of 23,000,000 enrolled in more than 
2,000 church women’s organizations, will 
hold its sixth annual convention in Kansas 
City, Missouri, May 15-17. Mrs. James 
T. Ferguson ot Kansas City, national 
president, will preside. 

Arrangements for the convention are be- 
ing made by the Women’s Interdenomi- 
national Council of Kansas Ctiy. Hotel 
headquarters will be at Newbern Hotel, 
525 Armour Boulevard. Kansas City 
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women are opening their homes and will 
furnish room and breakfast free of charge 
to those who do not wish to go to the hotel. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley is Superintend- 
ent of Universalist Churches in New 
Hampshire, and secretary of the State 
Convention. 

Rev. Carlyle Summerbell is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Tampa, Florida. 

Rev. Maude Lyon Cary, wife of Dr. 
Henry M. Cary, is a Universalist mis- 
sionary in Japan, stationed in Tokyo. 

J. F. Page is associate professor of so- 
ciology in Oklahoma State College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings is minister of 
the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) in Salem, Mass. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins is president 
of Chicago University. 

A. Warren Stearns is dean of Tufts 
Medical School. He was formerly Com- 
missioner of Correction for Massachusetts. 

Ralph Pierre Boyd, an Ohio boy and a 
student at St. Lawrence University, at 
present is supplying the Universalist 
church at Kent, Ohio. 


* * 
NEW OHIO CIRCUIT 


Due to the effort of Rev. R. S. Keller- 
man, pastor emeritus at Blanchester, Ohio, 
the churches of New Madison, Sinking 
Spring and Blanchester have been united 
into a “circuit.”” They have called Mr. 
George H. Wood, of the graduating class 
of Tufts College. Mr. Wood has accepted 
the pastorate, and will begin his service 
the first Sunday in July. For the first 
year, at least, he will live in the parsonage 
at New Madison. 


* * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


A notable meeting was held at Bethany 
Union, Boston, on Friday, April 27, 
sponsored by Mrs. Harold Hamilton, di- 
rector of the fourth district, and Mrs. 
Wesley Ward, director of the sixth district. 

The meeting was opened by an address 
by Dr. Mabel Emerson, who likened the 
incident of the pouring of perfume over 
Christ to the little incidents, little oppor- 
tunities, which fill our lives with joy. 

The group of seventy ladies were wel- 
comed by Miss Hersey, who reminded us 
that the Home had been in existence forty- 
five years May 9 and the help of the W. U. 
M. S. had made it possible. 

Mrs. Buttrick responded, telling our 
hostess that it was a pleasure to do the 
work where we found such a fine spirit of 
cooperation. 

Mrs. Hamilton announced that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to get better ac- 
quainted and be able to exchange ideas 
which might be helpful. 

Rey. Seth Brooks was the speaker of 
the morning. He told us of conditions in 
Europe and said, “If we have any right to 


the word missionary we must do our best 
to keep out cof war.”’ 

After a delicious lunch the afternoon 
meeting, in charge of Mrs. Ward, was 
opened with a solo by Mrs. Hobart, fol- 
lowed by a word from our state president, 
Mrs. Restall, stressing the need of addi- 
tional members. 

Dr. Earle, speaker of the afternoon, 
showed us the sure road to world peace, 
which can be accomplished only by the 
assurance of friendliness which mission- 
aries are working to establish. 

* * 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


Despite a rain that continued al! day 
some eighty people from Abington, Brain- 
tree, Canton, Foxboro, Norwood, Stough- 
ton, South and North Weymouth gathered 
in the Foxboro Universalist church for 
the spring meeting of the Old Colony 
Association on Thursday, May 3, 1934. 

The president, Rev. Luther Morris of 
Stoughton, conducted the meeting through- 
out the day. The devotional service in the 
morning was led by Rev. Arthur W. Web- 
ster of South Weymouth, and in the after- 
noon by Rev. Clarence L. Maton of North 
Weymouth. 

The speaker in the morning was Rev. 

Lon Ray Call of Braintree, and in the 
afternoon Dr. Edward H. Ewing, a physi- 
cian of Stoughton. While differing greatly 
in some respects, the two speakers had this 
one thing in common, the ability to state 
their ideas in simple language and forceful 
illustrations understood by all. 
_ Speaking upon ‘Unleashing the Shackles 
That Bind Free Religion,” Mr. Call named 
five handicaps which fetter the liberal 
churches as they attempt to go forward: 
1. Weakness in numbers, organization, 
and in a proper pride. 2. Poverty in 
financial resources and financial loyalty. 
3. Freedom that means a lack of unity 
and a rallying focus. 4. Negation that 
takes away former beliefs. 5. The pion- 
eering character of our enterprise. Each 
of these handicaps was discussed, elab- 
orated, and its challenge to us presented. 
They constitute difficulties which must be 
met, and in each case a way was opened for 
us to rise above them and build a more 
loyal, efficient, constructive church. 

Dr. Ewing took for his topic ‘“‘Where 
Are the Wise Men?” Unique and inimit- 
able, he kept his audience convulsed with 
his wit and humor, but revealed his own 
noble spirit and his simple, wholesome 
philosophy of life. He believes that this 
age has gone too far in creating specialists, 
and that there are simple ways of solving 
most problems. Auto accidents would be 
fewer if the insurance companies were 
compelled to remunerate all persons in- 
jured, for then those insurance companies 
would be interested in apprehending the 
hit and run drivers and in bringing them 
under punishment. Babies were better 
born at home in hospitals, for all that is 
needed is cleanliness. Wars would be 
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fewer if the people whould wrest power 
from great corporations that have war 
material to sell. Our laws would be better 
if we had in Congress fewer lawyers who 
look to the past and more ministers who 
look to Deity. He cited the case of a 
specialist who thought the ‘‘Kellogg Pact”’ 
was a breakfast cereal. The really wise 
men in America are not the specialists who 
know only one field, but the ministers who 
have the broad outlook. Poets are the 
next in wisdom, he said. 

During the noon recess the ladies of the 
Foxboro church served an excellent dinner. 
Many of the guests visited the Doolittle 
Home, and were delighted with its con- 
venient and cheery rooms. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be at Braintree in the fall. Because the 
president, Rev. Luther Morris, has been 
ordered by his physician to take a needed 
rest, Rev. Arthur W. Webster of South 
Weymouth will act as president for the fall 
meeting. 


* * 


OF INTEREST TO UNIVERSALISTS 


At the sixty-fifth anniversary of the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Bulfinch 
Place Church, Unitarian, in Boston, May 
6, Mr. Henry R. Scott, president of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches, delivering the greeting of the 
Fraternity, referred to the changes of 
title to the property. Mr. Scott stated 
that he had found old deeds recording the 
fact that the first Bulfinch Place Church, 
standing on the site of the present struc- 
ture, was the building of the Central 
Universalist Society. This society was 
formed under the leadership of Rev. Paul 
Dean, a moving spirit of the Restorationist 
party. In commenting on the priority of 
occupancy of the site by Universalists, 
Mr. Scott said in effect: ‘‘Those Univer- 
salist bricks were sturdy bricks. I like 
to think that some of the material of the 
old church building went into the new.” 

* * 


TOWNSEND HONORED 


Rev. Harry E. Townsend of the First 
Universalist Church observed his thirtieth 
anniversary of acceptance to this parish 
work Sunday, May 6, the exact date of 
his coming here being May 1, 1904. 
Special services in his church commem- 
orated the event, his topic being “Thirty 
Years in Westbrook,’ and on Sunday, 
June 38, he is to conduct a service for the 
couples whom he has married, these num- 
bering more than 1,000. Mr. Townsend is 
honored further by the fact announced 
today that St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, N. Y., from which he and his brother, 
and his daughter, Mrs. Alma Russell of 
Ithaca, were graduated, is to give him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity at 
the Commencement in June. Mr. Town- 
send, a native of New Britain, Conn., 
held pastorates in New York State before 
coming to Maine, and during his term of 
service here has also been pastor of the 


Scarboro and West Buxton Universalist 
churches tor a time, and held summer 
services at West Cumberland and New 
Gloucester, also being pastor of a Wood- 
fords church for five years prior to coming 
to Westhrook.—Portland Evening News. 


* x 
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Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 5.15 


p.m. every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday, 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

cine 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Y. W. C. A., 
Lewiston on Monday, May 14, 1934, at 1 p. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Arnold L. Simonson “‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist church.’’ 

C. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* ok 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. James Houghton has been granted a letter 
of transfer to the Obio State Convention. 
W.G. Price, Secretary. 
* OK 
COMING STATE CONVENTIONS 
Wisconsin, May 22-28, Stoughton. 
Pennsylvania, June 1, 2, 3, Scranton. 
Rhode Island, June 6, Harrisville. 
Iowa, June 13-14, Mt. Pleasant. 
Ohio, June 19-21, Belpre-Little Hocking. 
Kank 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Ohio Fellowship Committee met at the First 
Universalist Church of Akron, Ohio, on April 5, 1934. 
The following items of business were transacted: 

Application of Mr. Richard Ames for lay license 
approved. 

Application of Mr. Ralph Boyd for ministerial li- 
cense approved. 

Application of Rev. John F. Meyer,, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Columbus, Ohio, for dual 
fellowship approved. 

Application of Mr. Edward A. Day for ordination 
was read; the ordination paper of the candidate was 
read and discussed; examination pursued; ordination 
authorized. Dr. George Cross Baner was authorized 
to extend the right hand of fellowship to Mr. Day 
at the service of ordination. 


That it be pronounced the policy of the Ohio Fel- 
lowship Committee to require definite professional 
training, preferably in a Universalist theological 
school, of all candidates who may apply for ministerial 
license or ordination in the future. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
* € 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Providence, on 
May 23, 1934, for hearing the annual reports and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Morning session at 10.30. Lunch 35 cents. Af- 
ternoon session at 2, at which the speaker will be 
Mrs. Seth Brooks of the National Board of the W. N. 
M. A. The women of all the Rhode Island and 
near-by Massachusetts parishes are cordially invited, 
whether or not members of the Association. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 
x 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dual fellowship granted on April 23, 1934, to Rev. 
Milton E. Muder of Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
eee 
WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will hold 
its 838d session on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
22 and 23, 1934, in the Universalist church o} 
Stoughton, Wis., for the purpose of electing officers 
for the coming year, and to attend to such additional 
business as may legally come before it. 

All ministers and churches in the state of Wis- 
consin are hereby notified, and requested to elect 
and send to this Convention their full quota of 
delegates. 

- Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
* O* 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 on 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches 
and friends. 

Until July 10 send gifts to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 


Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. After July 10, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
*ine 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


The 103d session of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention will meet at the John Raymond Memorial 
Church, Scranton, Friday to Sunday, June 1-3, 1934, 
to hear reports, elect officers, and transact such busi- 
ness as may legally be brought before the session. 
Each church in fellowship is entitled to five delegates 
in addition to its minister. The situation in the 
state warrants us to hope that every church wiil be 
represented by a large company of delegates and 
visitors. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 
To the Friends of Murray Grove: 

This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 

Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 

(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipion, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 


Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1934 


* Ox 
FERRY BEACH SUMMER PROGRAM 

July 14-21. Young People’s Conference. 

July 21-28. Religious Education Institute. 


July 28-31. Seminar (auspices G. S. S. A.—special 
rate for delegates staying over from the R. E. I. 
Others most welcome.) 

August 4-11. W.N.M. A. Institute. Ministers’ 
Conference. Camp Cheery—Clara Barton Guild 
girls. 

Universalist Field Days on certain Sundays are 
being planned as well as week-end parties. Confer- 
ence features will be announced at the various re- 
unions, “The Ferry Beacher,’’ containing detailed 


* 
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information about the program, accommodations, 
rates, etc., will be ready for distribution in May. 
Room reservations may be made any time now. 
Address communications to the Secretary, 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN DRIVER desires posi- 


tion as companion-chauffeur for summer. Car 
furnished if desired. References. Address: 


Helene Ulrich, Leominster, Mass. 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 
done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 
The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 
cents per dozen. 
The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. Especially 


pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 
from regular list. 


No. 100. Size 3 3-4x5 12 inches. Ruby “clear-type,” 16 photogravure illustra- 
tions, self-pronouncing, leather binding. 75 cents. 

No. 1401. Size 4x 6 inches. Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 

No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. Self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 

No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 

No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches. Large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. +. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grzenting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is* expended for’ the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masa 
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Crackling 


A lady, lately back from Maine, tells us 
of a heartening conversation she had with 
a fishdealer there in a little town. She 
asked him if he found any business im- 
provement thereabouts since NRA started. 
“Well, no,” he said. “Can’t say that I 
have. But west of here, business seems to 
be climbing right along.”” She asked him 
how he happened to know that. ‘“‘Why,” 
he said, ‘“‘because we’re selling ’em three 
times as much fish as we used to.”’—The 
New Yorker. 

* * 

“Look here, Sam, have you gathered 
your corn?” asked Senator Vanderman of 
Mississippi, who rented a little farm to an 
elderly Negro, who was to pay him a ren- 
tal of one-fourth of the corn and cotton. 

“Yes, sah, long ago, boss.” 

“Wasn’t I to get one-fourth for the 
rent?” 

“Yes, sah, but dere wa’n’t no fo’th. 
Dere was jes’ three loads an’ ah ’sposed dey 
was mine,” said Sam triumphantly.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

The late Rev. Samuel Chadwick once ap- 
peared before a magistrate to oppose the 
granting of a liquor license. Counsel fer the 
brewers took the line that the court was 
no place for a minister. ‘‘I should advise 
the reverend gentleman,” he said, “to go 
and look after his sheep.” 

Chadwick replied: “The sheep are all 
right. I’m here to look after the wolf.’”’—- 
New Zealand Methodist Times. 

* * 

“Just think, children,” said the mis- 
sionary, “in Africa there are six million 
square miles where little boys and girls 
have no Sunday school. Now, what should 
we all strive to save money for?” 

“To go to Africa’? cried a chorus of 
cheery voices.—Texas Longhorn. 

eae ae 

“Mamma, when the fire goes out where 
does it go?” 

“My dear boy, I don’t know. You 
might just as well ask me where your 
father goes when he goes out.’’—Van- 
couver Province. 

“When I meet a man whose name I 
cannot remember,” Disraeli said, “I give 
myself two minutes; then, if it is a hopeless 
case, I always say: ‘And how is the old 
complaint?’ ””—Hachange. 

“Lydia is very clever'”’ 

“Nonsense! She only makes people 
think she is!”’ 

“Well, isn’t that clever?’”—Die Woche in 
Bild. 

* * 

Tf all the economists in the world were 
laid end to end they would never reach a 
conclusion.—Readers’ Digest. 

* * 

We call our rich relatives the kin we 

love to touch.—Hddie Cantor. 
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